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MENTAL HYGIENE AND GUIDANCE 


Editorial Foreword 


NE OF THE SIGNS of better mental 
QO health in the community is the 

increased attention which is being 
given to the very subject of mental 
health. It has taken the world a long 
time to become sane in its view of im- 
paired sanity and to learn to keep its bal- 
ance in the presence of the unbalanced. 
No argument is required to demonstrate 
the importance of mental hygiene in its 
relation to vocational guidance. That re- 
lation was bound to be recognized as 
soon as mental hygiene and vocational 
guidance themselves won recognition. 
And the recognition of their relation was 
no less bound to produce important re- 
sults. One of those results, important or 
otherwise, is this Mental Hygiene num- 
ber of Occupations. 

How far many of those who assume to 
train young people are lacking in a 
proper sense of responsibility, to say 
nothing of adequate knowledge, is shown 
in the opening article by Mrs. Wem- 
bridge through that most impressive of 
media—the story. 

To see the individual as an individual 
rather than as a collection of parts is the 
theme of the article by Dr. Pratt, who 
pays his disrespects to those whom he 
considers guidance quacks. 
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Dr. Wile, holding that industry must 
be viewed as something more than mere 
occupation, as nothing less, indeed, than 
environment 
whole nature, examines some of the im 
plications of this conception. 

Dr. O’Brien addresses himself to the 
question of what mental hygiene factors 
demand consideration in reference to a 
guidance program for boys and girls of 
elementary and junior high school age. 

Dr. Zachry presents the requisites of a 
mental hygiene program for secondary 
schools, declaring that one of the chief 
difficulties in guidance is that those who 
do the guiding are likely to take too nar- 
row an approach to the individual they 
are seeking to help. 

Dr. Ruggles, surveying mental hygiene 
work in colleges, makes the encouraging 
statement that college students are often 
saved from serious nervous or mental ill- 
ness by the mental hygiene service which 
has been established in some of these in- 
stitutions and which has continued to 
spread even during the depression—an 
emphatic tribute to its value. 

The Editorial Board of Occupations is 
grateful to Drs. O’Brien, Pratt, and 
Wile, the special editors of this issue. 

R. J. D. 
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HE CAMPUS buzzed with bewil- 

i dered gossip and speculation over 

the continued disappearance of 
money, jewelry, and clothing from the 
girls’ dormitories and classrooms. The 
excitement started when two new evening 
gowns vanished from the clothes-closet of 
a prominent senior. Her mother had sent 
the dresses as a graduation present. They 
had been exhibited to a group of envious 
classmates—and then, without warning 
or clue, they were gone. The next ob- 
ject to be spirited away was a diamond 
pendant, which vanished from the bureau 
of the junior class secretary, and the next 
was an instructor's bead purse, in which 
lay a substantial sum just collected from 
laboratory fees. 

After each mysterious theft, the build- 
ing in which it had taken place was in an 
uproar. Some of the less reliable girls 
had been watched and challenged, and 
one of them had left college in a storm 
of hysterical denial. But the stealing con- 
tinued unchecked. Although the college 
was coeducational, the purloined articles 
were invariably feminine in character and 
were always taken from rooms devoted 
to girls’ activities. This put the responsi- 
bility for the misconduct pretty squarely 
upon a woman student, although no 
one had been able to discover the missing 
finery and it was difficult to fancy how 
any girl could gain entrance to some of 
the locked upper-story rooms which had 
been robbed. 

The matter came to a head when the 


dean of women, who was attending a 
track meet, laid down her hand-bag 
the bleachers and discovered, when sh 
opened it later, that her watch, an e, 
pensive jeweled affair, was gone. Her 
escorts, students of the highest standing 
were as puzzled and incredulous as she 
at the skill and the impudence of the 
theft. But the dean was more than puz- 
zled. She was furious. She demanded 
of the president that he do something 
drastic, so he selected a faculty commit 
tee to engage in detective work, and the 
members of this committee proceeded t 
leave marked money invitingly about for 
anyone to take who felt inclined. 

For the space of a whole week nothing 
whatever happened. Evidently the thief 
had caught wind of what was going on, 
and was playing safe. A morning or two 
later, however, a breathless gymnasium 
assistant faced the president with a 
marked five-dollar bill in his hand. He 
had been collecting money from his 
major students to buy gloves for a boxing 
contest he wished to stage, and there, to 
his stupefaction, amidst the contents of 
the fund, lay the marked bill. He re- 
luctantly admitted that his best boxer had 
contributed the money, but when con- 
fronted with the bill, the boy stoutly de- 
nied any dishonesty, insisting that he got 
the money from the janitor, who in turn 
asserted that the bill had been given him 
only the day before by the senior class 
president in payment of an old debt. This 
young man was supposedly as upright as 
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the Washington monument. It was in- 
conceivable that he should have engaged 
in such perverted thievery. 


Faculty at Sea 


The faculty was aghast. Its members 
held a hasty conference, to which all 
three men—the boxer, the janitor, and 
the class official—were apologetically 
summoned. All had spotless records for 
reliability, and all protested their inno- 
cence. But the more sedate professors 
were inclined to suspect the boxer, which 
so outraged the sporting pride of the 
gymnasium assistant that he decided to do 
a little sleuthing on his own account. 
Ignoring the sturdy old janitor, he con- 
centrated upon the class president. This 
young man was a brilliant fellow who 
had earned his way through college by 
various types of work which gave him 
access to every building on the campus. 
He was slim, wiry, and quiet. He was 
handyman for the janitor because he was 
expert with both plumbing and electric 
fixtures. That official recalled that on one 
occasion when they had inadvertently 
locked themselves out of the power house, 
the student had jimmied the lock and let 
them both in with a skill which had dis- 
concerted him at the time but which he 
had forgotten until the present accusa- 
tions brought the incident to his mind. 
The faculty was at a loss as to what to 
believe. 

And then the dean’s watch was dis- 
covered under the boy’s mattress, and a 
collection of jewelry and girls’ clothing 
was found concealed about his room. The 
gymnasium assistant was triumphant, the 
faculty was incredulous, and the boy in- 
sisted that the articles had been planted 
by his rivals. Why, he demanded of his 
accusers, should he do anything so sense- 
less as to steal and hide women’s adorn- 
ments? The faculty committee ruefully 
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admitted the imbecility of such magpie 
tricks. Nevertheless the evidence was too 
overwhelming to be ignored, and the in- 
vestigating body called the young man a 
crook in no uncertain terms and said that 
it would agree not to prosecute only if he 
took his departure that night. He did 
so, leaving for his mates vague messages 
to the effect that his presence was re- 
quired at home. 


IT 


That a young man, who was adequately 
earning his way with honor, should im- 
peril his reputation by such capricious 
thievery was a preposterous situation ap 
parent to everyone. Even the most hard- 
boiled professors sensed something seti- 
ously unstable in the fellow’s conduct. 
Nevertheless, they did not want to be 
bothered further. So they took his note 
promising to repay all which 
amounted by now to well over $1200, 
and although none of them would have 
set a student with any other malignant 
malady at large, they did not even tell the 
young man’s family what had happened, 
but merely commissioned the janitor to 
escort him to the train. It did not occur 
to anyone to refer the thief to the psy- 
chologist—to the psychologist least of all 
At the time, this gentleman was busy 
reading the proof on a paper on “Re- 
sponse to Cross-Rhythms of Bats With 
Cortical Lesions.” He was as indignant 
and bewildered over the student's crimi- 
nal activities as the rest of them, and had 
as little desire to be bothered. So the 
senior president was darkly dispatched 
into the world at large on the midnight 
train, and no more was heard from him 
—-except that rumors floated back that he 
got a degree from another college, became 
involved in unspecified difficulties, and 
disappeared. He never paid his note. 

Some time after this another very curi- 


losses, 











ous episode happened. The custodian of 
the main building rang up the biology 
professor at six A.M. and dragged him 
to his laboratory in a fever of excitement. 


The Plot Thickens 

The morning sun poured through the 
window of the hall and glistened on a 
pool of blood which seemed to have 
seeped from under the laboratory door. 
Moreover, there were bloody tracks down 
the hall, made from a pair of gigantic 
boots, which vanished at the door lead- 
ing up to an ancient bell tower. On the 
stairs were evidences of a struggle—a 
wisp of hair, a woman's silk stocking. 
Prolonged investigation revealed no fur- 
ther trace of any atrocity, and the matter 
was dismissed as a college prank. The 
odd part of the occurrence was that the 
students were as genuinely mystified as 
the faculty. Many of the more promi- 
nent jokers confessed that they would 
have been proud to perpetrate such a jest 
if they had only thought of it. Numer- 
ous unusual happenings followed, all gro- 
tesque, pointless, and unexplained. A dis- 
orderly manikin was erected one night in 
one of the college gardens. The mail 
was suddenly flooded with black-hand 
threats. Girls received ardent love let- 
ters from unknown admirers. One quiet 
and well-ordered young woman was so 
hounded by these missives that she was 
found wandering hysterically on the 
campus and howled like a wolf when she 
was led home. 

That solved the mystery. It turned out 
that this young woman herself had been 
responsible for all the harlequinade. She 
said that she did not know why she had 
done it, except that she wanted some ex- 
citement and this seemed a good way to 
get it. No crime had been committed, 


and there had been no violation of a col- 
lege ordinance. 


All her absurdities had 
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been so clownish that no college w 
have dreamed of making regulatio: 
against them. So she was given a 
vere lecture by the dean of women ar 
admonished to be a lady. She tried | 
keep on in college, but gradually wit 
drew more and more into herself, a: 
finally left. A little joking with her « 
panions in a crowd would have made | 

a leader. But she had played such a lon 
hand and gone to such tremendous pain 
with her night prowlings and her reck 
less use of postage stamps that the other 
students could not make her out and said 
that she made them feel “goofy.” Eve: 
the dean of women confessed herself 
somewhat beyond her depth, as she de- 
plored the poor taste shown in emptying 
buckets from the slaughter house in echo- 
ing, moonlit corridors. The members of the 
psychology department were not cor 
sulted on the case and, indeed, would 
have been too busy to be interested. The 
were engrossed in a laboratory study of a 
new door for a rat maze and knew noth- 
ing of the incident until the girl had left 
college and asked for a recommendation 
The faculty decided to give her one, in 
which they dwelt discreetly on her excel- 
lent scholarship and avoided all referenc« 
to her eccentricities. She obtained a mana- 
gerial position with a women’s organiza- 
tion, but was later reported to be suffer- 
ing from a nervous breakdown from 
which recovery seemed dubious. 


Ill 


About this period the neighboring vil- 
lage was terrorized by a so-calied ‘Jack 
the Ripper.” No one was exactly ripped, 
but frightful reports were made to the 
police of a hairy monster who threw him- 
self at women and children from behind 
the trees in the twilight and pursued them 
as they fled screaming. The horrible ap- 
parition did nothing more than claw at 
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his victims before he disappeared as sud- 
denly as he had come. But this was 
enough to terrorize the neighborhood, 
and one woman had suffered a miscar- 
riage as a result of her fright. A posse of 
students was organized to trail the dread- 
ful beast, and suddenly ‘‘Jack the Ripper’’ 
ceased his exploits. Only after several 
years did it transpire that a group of three 
students had tracked down and fallen 
upon what turned out to be a fellow from 
their own dormitory. When the mask 
and the hairy disguise were torn from 
him, the tears streamed down his face, so 
humiliated was he at being caught. He 
gave the usual explanation—that he did 
not know why he had done what he had, 
except that he felt nervous and wanted 
excitement. 

The boys constituted themselves a com- 
mittee of three to decide what should be 
done. One of them thought that a mem- 
ber of the faculty should be informed and 
suggested that the psychology department 
might be helpful. But the other two boys 
were opposed to this action. Both of 
them were taking psychology and were 
well on into the second semester. They 
agreed that nothing in the course so far 
appeared to have any bearing upon the 
behavior of people as they knew them. 
The psychology assistant in their dormi- 
tory was writing a laborious paper upon 
“Geometric-Form-Perception of the Wall- 
eyed Fish.” The young detectives failed 
to see any connection between this re- 
search and the problem in hand, or, in- 
deed, between the sobbing culprit before 
them and any subject in the college cata- 
logue. So they told the young man, who 
was a senior, that they would hold their 
peace if he did. He graduated and got 
a good recommendation to teach in a boys’ 
prep school. When the faculty heard of 
the matter later, they were much relieved 
that they had not known of it at the time 
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and commended the young vigilantes ror 
their reticence. It saved them the annoy 
ance of an expulsion and a front-page 
newspaper story. The 
graduated somewhere sooner or later and 
have been a teacher if he wanted to be. 
So why have any unpleasantness about it? 


boy would have 


Tragedy 
One case did not end so well. A girl 
who nursed an infatuation for the cap- 
tain of the football team (one of those 
passions, supposed to be secret, which 
everyone knows about) took to fainting 
whenever he appeared. She fainted in a 
drug store, at a ball game, and at a party 
The physician could find nothing the mat 
ter with her, and the football star, after 
dancing with her once at her insistent re 
quest, confessed that he would never dare 
do so again. She had pestered him so 
persistently for an after-party date that 
he had had to be rough in order to get 
rid of her. That night she evidently 
fainted too near the edge of a river sev 
eral miles away. No one knew how she 
got there, but the football captain had a 
cast-iron alibi and was not blamed. Any- 
Nobody knew 
her very well, and no one had felt at 
liberty to discuss her emotional distur- 
bance with her—members of the faculty 
least of all. Publicly, they regretted the 
incident because of its prominence in the 
newspapers, but privately they wagged 
their heads and said it was just as well 
that it had ended as it had. Men needed 


protection from such women. (The girl 


how, she was drowned 


was sixteen. ) 

Then there was the student who suf- 
fered from the singular habit of making 
grimaces. He was gifted in language, 
but in social gatherings or in any nervous 
stress he would be obliged to bury his 
face in his handkerchief, or make a sud- 
den and inglorious plunge for the door 














Those who had caught a glimpse of him 
during these seizures reported that his 
contortions were frightful—like a mon- 
strous spasmodic grin. Naturally, he suf- 
fered agonies of humiliation over this 
muscular convulsion, but he never men- 
tioned it to anyone, nor did any member 
of the faculty have the courage to discuss 
it with him. Since the psychology pro- 
fessor had recently published a paper on 
“The Mechanism of the Wink,” it was 
suggested that he might be willing to con- 
fer with the student upon his unfortunate 
attacks. But the professor was shy and 
muttered protestations against interfering 
with a human being’s emotional privacy. 
So the young man left college after a no- 
ticeable exhibition of his facial pecu- 
liarity in the classroom, and everyone felt 
relieved that he had carried his affliction 
elsewhere. 

Another lad in the same class had more 
courage and stuck it out, although his 
contortions over stuttering were almost as 
trying to witness. His instructors allowed 
him to write his recitations instead of giv- 
ing them orally, and he got along by the 
expedient of no one’s ever addressing a 
word to him if it could be avoided, and 
by his never attempting any social con- 
tacts with a human being. He left col- 
lege as bad a stutterer as when he entered. 
But, at least, he got his degree, although 
no one could fancy what good it would 
ever do him. 


IV 


Sometimes the old Latin professor got 
voluble in faculty meeting and demanded 
tartly (in language far from classical) 
why so many more “nuts” and ‘“‘crooks” 
came to college than in the old days. He 
gave it as his opinion that, with all the 
doctors and athletics that they had nowa- 
days, the colleges ought to have fewer 
freaks, whereas they had more. He 
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scowled at the physical education dire 
tor, who looked rather miserable but w} 
responded with sly malice that, while h 
athletics were seldom either Phi Bet 
Kappas or crazy, the classical majors were 
likely to be both. To forestall a wordy 
battle, the mathematics professor hazarded 
the pacifying suggestion that since every 
one came to college in these days, they 
must expect the same proportion of neu 
rotics as that in the general population 
“We've got more,” thundered choler 
Classics. ‘‘Very likely,” conceded calm 
Statistics. “‘Freaks can't either behave 
themselves, earn their living, or get o: 
with their families. So they are passed 
on to us, to let us do the worrying. | 
the old days they got ducked—or hanged 
At this point the professor of English 
who was a bit of a joker, turned to tl 
psychology professor, who wasn't, and 
suggested gravely that all the lunatics be 
turned over to him. ‘You're supposed 
to study the science of human behavior 
in your laboratory, afen’t you? Or what 
do you study?”’ and he glanced around 
at his colleagues with a jovial wink. Th 
psychology professor did not consider this 
remark funny or in good taste. He re 
sponded stiffly that he was interested in 
laboratory research, and not in the super- 
vision of a jail or an asylum. He was 
known to be extremely sensitive on this 
point and frequently asserted his spiritual 
kinship with the physicists and the chem- 
ists—a relationship which they could not 
see clearly, but which they accepted with 
indulgent good humor. When his col 
leagues, to tease him, threatened to bring 
to him emotionally disturbed human b« 
ings for study, he made the excuse that 
he could not understand Niagara Falls 
until he had thoroughly analyzed a drop 
of water—which was correctly interpreted 
as meaning that he was more at home 
with his rats than with his own species, 
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and that if he had to face a lovesick girl 
in his laboratory he would be the first 


to faint! 


Ratiocination 

As a matter of fact, the psychology 
professor was extremely proud of his de- 
partment, whose members he had se- 
lected with care from research workers 
who shared his own point of view on 
psychological matters. All of them had 
prepared papers for the forthcoming an- 
nual meetings. They were to give ad- 
dresses on the following topics: 

“A New Concept of the Concept-Con- 
cept.” 

“Correlation of the X-Factor in Speed.” 

“Behaviorism or Gestalt as the Expla- 
nation of Dot-Perception?” 

“Sex Dance of Blinded Spiders.” 

“White Rats in Rotating Tunnels.” 
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‘Automat Devices for 
Speed of Locomotion Gradients in Black 
Rats.” 

“Transfer of Maze Technique to Gray 
Rats.”’ 


It was a heavy blow to the department 


Recording 


that after the meetings the professor suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown, from which 
he has not yet recovered. His friends be- 
lieved this to be due to his excessive de 
his But 


whispers that he had collapsed when the 


votion to science there were 


speed of rotation of his rat tunnels had 
While he is in 
a sanitarium, his work is being carried on 


been sharply criticized 


by a young man who suffers from in- 
somnia and neuralgia, is a recluse, an ex 
cessive cigarette smoker, and a confirmed 
woman hater. He is, 
ered extremely brilliant 
in excellent condition. 


however consid- 


and his rats are 


Pa) 


SCIENCE OR PHILOSOPHY ? 


As to whether guidance is a science or a philosophy, we are prone to 
believe that in guidance we have a medium which is ideally adapted to the 


complete integration of the best in both approaches. 
step in any general counseling activity should be the careful, ju 
administration of all pertinent objective measuring instruments 


Probably the first 
lic 1OUS 


Not to do 


this is much like putting on a pair of well-shined shoes of which the soles 


} 


are completely worn out; the shoes may look well to others but to the per 
son having to wear them they may cause a tremendous amount of misery 


} 


The second step in the guidance program is to supplement these objective 
facts with all necessary general or subjectively derived information which 


it is possible to gain about the case in hand 


A definite, formal attempt 


should be made to obtain supplementary subjective appraisals which spe- 


cifically concern the problem under consideration 


Finally, conclusions 


should be drawn, not from one type of facts to the exclusion of other 


types, but rather from the entire body of information 


Thus, science and 


philosophy should complement each other in guidance. In fact if they do 


not, we are disposed to believe that the individual who uses either to the 


} 


exclusion of the other is seeing only one arc in the guidance program 


instead of the whole circle of related events.—PAUL L 


Clearing House. 


BOYNTON in The 
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HE PROBLEMS dealt with by prac- 


titioners of vocational guidance, 

educational and personal counsel- 
ing, and psychiatry frequently have so 
much in common that the widening gulf 
of misunderstanding between the first 
two of these skills and the latter is to be 
deplored. In an attempt to examine into 
the reasons for this failure to see eye to 
eye, the psychiatrist ventures in this ar- 
ticle to present one point of view. 

To plunge into the heart of the matter 
at once, the psychiatrist voices a good- 
natured complaint—well, more or less 
good-natured—that one of the reasons 
for the misunderstanding is to be found 
in the inadequate professional prepara- 
tion of many guidance and counseling 
people to manipulate wisely and safely 
that tremendously delicate mechanism, 
human behavior. Not that the psychi- 
atrist himself always manipulates it 
wisely, for he, too, is often baffled and 
defeated by the complicated structure of 
his patients’ lives and by the relative 
meagerness of current scientific knowl- 
edge concerning human reactions. At 
least, however, let it be said to the credit 
of the psychiatrist that he usually recog- 
nizes the complicated nature of the prob- 
lem with which he is attempting to deal, 
and also the many dangers in manipulat- 
ing it. Moreover, bitter experience has 
taught him a lesson in wisdom in keeping 
hands off in a given case when he senses 
that the difficulty is beyond his skill to 
aid. 





But—the guidance expert and 
counselor argue—we do not attempt t 
manipulate the whole of our clic 
lives; we merely direct our efforts to 
small area of his being—his vocationa 
aptitudes or his educational needs. 
should we be equipped to deal with 
other adjustments? In this argument wi 
be found one reason for the existing m 
understanding. It strikes at the roots 
a fundamental difference in concept 
tween the skills under discussion. 


One and Indivisible 

To explain. The very foundation o' 
modern _PeyChyatiic_belist rests on the 
assumption that it is impossible to lift 
single area of an individual's life (such 
as his vocational fumblings) out of the 
matrix of the whole and treat that area 
as a separate, cage and unrelated 
part. Rathe jatrist insist 
that the te nea Frsical, emotion al 
and work activities ul, humanr Being are 
merely ramifying-aspects 0 of one indivis 
ible reactive whole, and that this consti: 
tutes a dynamic and ever changing inte: 
gration, ‘sefisitively res espondi ng and ad 
justing itself to each of the myriad forces 
that continuously play upon it. 

True it is that some guidance and 
counseling experts accept this point of 
view and have no quarrel with it. Marion 
R. Trabue, for example, in an article 
“Guidance—The Essence of Modern 
Education,” in a recent issue of the Edz- 
cational Outlook, states: “. . . in a very 
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real sense it is quite impossible to give 
useful guidance in one field without tak- 
ing into account all other phases of life 
in the individual guided. Social gui- 
dance, educational guidance, emotional 
guidance, avocational guidance, and oc- 
cupational guidance are all merely differ- 
ent ways of looking at the one problem 
of helping an individual human being to 
make a more harmonious adjustment in 
the life about him.” 

But every-day observation forces the 
psychiatrist to conclude that, no matter 
how much lip service is rendered to this 
point of view by the rank and file of 
guidance and counseling practitioners, 
Trabue’s is as yet a voice crying in the 
wilderness so far as its general accep- 
tance by his colleagues is concerned. In 
failing to recognize the interconnecting 
relationships between aptitudes and edu- 
cational needs on-the-one hand, and the 
whole life adjustment of their clients on 
the other, it is understandable that some 
of the run-of-the-mine representatives of 
these skills should see no need to interest 
themselves in other aspects of their 
clients’ lives or to seek further profes- 
sional preparation that would enable 
them to render a safer and more compre- 
hensive service. As a result, the psychi- 
atrist feels that, at best, numerous oppor- 
tunities are daily being missed to be of 
real help to maladjusted individuals, and, 
at worst, not a few lives are being ruined 
because of failure to coordinate the in- 
tellectual and the vocational aspects of 
clients’ beings with their emotional pos- 
sibilities for acceptance or rejection of the 
vocational or counseling advice that is 
given them. 


II 


This brings us to another plaint of the 
psychiatrist. As he sees it, each new 
accretion of scientific knowledge concern- 
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ing the motivations behind the behavior 
the 
that intelligence and logic play relatively 


of any individual reinforces belief 
minor rdles in much human adjustment, 
and that such motivations all 
have their real 


recognized emotional cravings 


too often 
roots embedded in un 
Thus is 
explained the common experience of 
proffering perfectly sound vocational ad 
vice to an individual, advice based on 
test 


sensible that the client’s logic and intel 


careful results and so thoroughly 
ligence have no difficulty in accepting it, 
but advice, nevertheless, which he mys 
teriously and stubbornly fails to put into 
effect. 


far more common than many suspect 


In such instances—and they are 
the soundness of the advice has been in 
tellectually accepted but emotionally re 
jected. It is something like the old adage 
about leading a horse to water but being 
unable to make him drink 


Logic vs. Emotion 


Many a person's intellectual apparatus 
is rendered useless by reason of certain 
powerful emotional blockings. You may 
tell a youth, for example, that your voca 
tional tests indicate that he is better fitted 
for clerking in a grocery store than for 
a career in electrical engineering, but that 
advice alone may be insufficient to get 
him to abandon his ambitions. He, in 
all probability, with the intellectual part 
of his mind will be able to see the wis 
dom of your advice and will admit that 
his personal adjustment would be better 
served by following it. Nevertheless, the 
mere imparting alone of such advice 
often proves a far cry from actually ef- 
fecting in this lad a true change in voca- 
tional goal. The lucidity of your logic 
which tells a part of him that the advice 
is sensible is unassailable, yet it finds it 
self impotent in the face of the scores of 
emotional cravings, thwarted hopes 

















blasted day-dreams, and frustrated ego 
needs which such a change of goal would 
necessitate. 

At this point one hears guidance peo- 
ple and counselors protesting that it is no 
part of their function to go into these 
emotional problems; that guidance re- 
sponsibility is discharged when accurate 
tests are given, their results evaluated, 
and the information passed on to the 
client to accept or reject as he likes. But 
it seems fair to inquire if responsibility 
can be discharged so simply. From one 
point of view it would appear that the 
guidance expert and the counselor have 
the bear by the tail—once they accept a 
task of guidance—and cannot ethically 
let go until the job is completed. In the 
opinion of the psychiatrist it is essential 
in order to complete the job to integrate 
the vocational or counseling findings with 
those of the client’s other needs, and 
then to clear up any emotional barriers 
that may prevent him from applying 
these findings to his own difficulties. 


Misguided Guidance 

This job of emotionally freeing certain 
persons who have sought vocational or 
counseling advice is not the simple task 
it sometimes appears. At the risk of 
earning a reputation as a chronic com- 
plainer whom nothing can satisfy, the 
psychiatrist voices his feeling about gui- 
dance attitudes toward such a job in this 
way. On the one hand, he sees some 
guidance and counseling practitioners 
sedulously restricting their functions to 
the administering of tests and to the im- 
parting of advice, quite failing to recog- 
nize the interdependence of vocational or_ 
obusiinnat ial es with the capacities 
of their clients for emotional digestion of 
this advice On the other hand, he sees 
certain other practitioners who do recog- 
nize this interdependency, but not the 


OCCUPATIONS 


complications or the dangers in manip 
ulating their clients’ emotional lives. 
is difficult to say which is the more hz 


ardous and destructive practice. In th 


first instance the guidance service is ofte 
left incomplete. In the second, m 
damage — frequently permanent—tend 
to follow the efforts at adjustment by un 
equipped or insufficiently equipped pra 
titioners. 

The temptation to play God is 
versal, and all persons in all ages hay 
felt the urge (although they may : 
have recognized it as such) to direct the 
lives and juggle the destinies of their fe! 
low men. Such an urge is at times com 
pounded of the need to satisfy certain 
instinctive cravings for power; at other 
of the need to shut our eyes to the d 
sirability of a bit of personal houseclear 
ing through the device of busying our. 
selves in directing other people how t 
put their houses in order. But let the i: 
gredients of this urge to play God b 
what they may, the fact remains that with 
an intensity varying according to our per 
sonal psychology, this temptation to tel 
others what to do is present in us all 
psychiatrists included. Such being the 
case, the only safeguard to an unwise 
even destructive use of that urge lies ir 
obtaining all the experience and training 
in the manipulation of human destinies 
which modern science makes available 

The trouble with this suggestion is that 
so little of that knowledge is in existenc« 
and even the psychiatrist in his more re- 
flective moments stands humbly on the 
threshold of the great dark places which 
are as yet unfilled in man’s understand- 
ing of man. 

Admittedly, training and the oppor- 
tunity for becoming proficient in the 
meagre amount of knowledge about 
human behavior that is available are 
both difficult and tedious to obtain, and 
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t is understandable that many who at the 

utset were willing to seek that training 

rew discouraged. Certainly, psychia- 
itrists have no monopoly on such knowl- 
beige and most of them welcome the con- 
tributions and assistance of scientific 
Sdisciplines in allied fields. There is, they 
Hrecognize, more than one way to skin a 
cat. and the readjustment of human 
lives is not a goal that is to be won by 
ithe utilization of any single technic alone. 
)No, the psychiatrist not only does not ob- 
ject to sharing the field of human adjust- 
ment with vocational guidance experts 
and counselors, but he is eager for their 
help, providing they are properly pre- 
pared in a technical and temperamental 
sense for the delicate task they would 
undertake. 

It is only when certain clergymen, 
YM and YWCA representatives, volun- 
teer and professionally untrained social 
workers, vocational guidance experts, 
educational (and personal) counselors, 
and a host of other well-meaning individ- 
uals whose principal qualifications are 
sympathy and a desire to be of help—it 
is only when such persons either see no 
need for special training in the field of 
human behavior or else, seeing it, decline 
to procure that training that the psychi- 
atrist makes just complaint over the 
dangers to happiness and efficiency in 
clients which are not less grave dangers 
merely because they do not become im- 
mediately apparent. 





Incompetent Counseling 














An acquaintance—admittedly casual— 
with the courses of preparation and the 
standards of training for those who 
would enter the field of vocational gui- 
dance or counseling reveals little that 
equips such students for skills in any type 
of professional activity other than a nar- 
rowly interpreted form of guidance. In- 
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deed, for the most part, standards of 
training in these fields appear to be all 


but non-existent. 
harks back to the comparative newness 
of this kind of adjustment service, in 
which sufficient time has not yet been had 
to bring sober order out of enthusiastic 
At any rate, the absence of gen- 


Pe rhaps this difficulty 


chaos. 
erally agreed upon standards has resulted 
in throwing the field open to anyone who 
may choose to designate himself as a vo- 
cational guidance expert or a counselor, 
with him 
quently, capable and well-trained persons 


no one to say nay Conse 
in these fields suffer because of the short- 
comings of their unequipped brethren 
That this complaint (to the effect that 
virtually anyone may enter on vocational 
guidance or counseling work with a 
minimum of technical preparation) ts not 
wholly chimerical is borne out by the fol 
lowing quotation: “It is easy to see that 
the counselors should be the ablest peo- 
ple on the faculty. They 
sympathetic and understanding, 
should have the personality or at least 
develop an approach which causes the 
pupils to look to them for assistance 
The wider the knowledge the counselor 
has of vocational and educational life, the 
better, although it is evident that no 
counselor can know everything or even 
more than a modest segment of the in- 
formation that should be available.” * 
Note, please, that nothing is said in 
this (presumably) representative state- 
ment about the need for possessing pro- 
fessional knowledge of human behavior; 
about any need for a trained understand- 
ing of adolescent reactions; or about the 
acquisition of that skill in reconciling and 
coordinating divergent emotional im- 
pulses which no measure of ‘sympathy 


should be 
and 


1 Guidance in Small High Schools, by Knute O. 
Broady and Elgin D. Clason, in Occupations, No- 
vember, 1933. 














and insight’’ can possibly confer in the 
absence of a technical knowledge of how 
it is to be done. Of such dilettante no- 
tions is too much present-day guidance 
fabricated. 


III 

Ways of correcting these deficiencies 
are easy to suggest and inordinately dif- 
ficult to carry out. An initial and au- 
thoritative delineation of the field of 
guidance and counseling, with the setting 
of some horizons—arbitrarily fixed if 
needs be—would seem to be the first 
step. Such suggestions coming gratu- 
itously from—of all persons—the psy- 
chiatrist may seem the height of ef- 
frontery. If so, his sole excuse lies in his 
desire (although, come to think of it, his 
knowledge about human nature should 
cause him to know better) to make avail- 
able to allied skills some of the benefits 
of his own experience arising from his 
struggles to clarify his own functions, 
training standards, and cooperative rela- 
tionships. That he is still actively en- 
gaged in this struggle may make his sug- 
gestions additionally presumptuous and 
premature. Nevertheless, he has re- 
cently completed a sort of job analysis of 
his profession, and slowly, through his 
national organization, some agreements 
upon standards and qualifications and as 
to who may call himself a psychiatrist are 
beginning to emerge. Perhaps the time 
has arrived when guidance and counsel- 
ing can set themselves to a similar task of 
self-examination. 

Although additional reasons suggest 
themselves to account—in part—for the 
failure of psychiatrists and of guidance 
experts and counselors to see eye to eye, 
one reason is probably basic to all the 
others. Indeed, so vital is this reason that 
if proved valid, further discussion seems 
nearly useless. 
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Two Types of Mind 

Reference is had to a belief—shared | 
a growing number of psychiatrists 
least—that there exists a deep-seated 
perhaps even a psychobiologic differenc 
between the statistical, mathematically in. 
clined mind that so usually appears + 
characterize vocational guidance experts 
and what, for lack of a better desig: 
tion, might be termed the philosoph 
type of mind of the psychiatrist. It 
not at all a matter of which type of mind 
is better. That is not the problem. What 
matters is that each of these mind-casts is 
so utterly different from the other ir 
point of view, approach to problems, and 
methodology (although not necessarilj 
different in objective) that the possessor 
of neither is capable of really grasping 
what the possessor of the other is talking 
about. 

The psychiatrist has observed that 
goodly number, if not a majority, of the 
persons engaged in vocational guidan 
and in various kinds of counseling hav 
come up professionally to their present 
activities through one or another of th 
various aspects of psychology. But it has 
been, for the most part, a psycholog 
which has partaken of the mathematical 
or statistically weighted variety. This is 
probably of more than passing signif 
icance, suggesting, as it does, that certain 
instinctual needs in these persons hav: 
unconsciously caused them to gravitate to 
a vocation which would furnish an outlet 
for those needs. Such an outlet accept 
ably is found in the attempt to simplify 
human behavior by reducing it to meas- 
urable terms in the form of curves, alge 
braic symbols, and blueprint exactitudes 
Personalities such as these prefer—by 
reason of their constitutional make-up— 
to deal with concrete, with tangible, 
measurable values, and they are capable, 
as a tule, of scant understanding of other 
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and vaguer efforts, which to them seem 
both inaccurate and unscientific. 

The psychiatrist is made of different 
stuff. His type of mind has led him— 
equally oblivious to the unconscious 
motives at work—into a field of activity 
where imagination and intuition are the 
prime requisites. He believes—rightly 
or wrongly, but always devoutly—that 
human behavior is so complicated and so 
constantly dynamic that its successful 
predictability or even its understanding 
by means of tests whose results are re- 
duced to figures is quite impossible. His 
tools consist principally of the clinical 
approach, in which a trained ability to 
achieve a measure of identification with 
his patients and their problems, plus the 
cultivation of an admittedly vague and 
nebulous phenomenon called transfer- 
ence, plays the chief rdles. But of one 
thing you will be unable to convince the 
psychiatrist: he is stubbornly certain in 
his own mind that his methods are just 
as scientific as those of another who tries 
to interpret behavior through the science 
of numbers. And so an impasse is 
reached. 

It must be repeated that this discussion 
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does not revolve around the argument of 
which of these types of mind is better 
The real question is whether statisticians, 
physicists, 
mathematicians, and guidance and coun- 
seling experts who have a mathematically 
obsessed viewpoint can ever be brought 


neurologists, physiologists, 


to see eye to eye with psychiatrists, soct- 
ologists, metaphysicians, and philosophers 
who deal with intangibles through the 
qualities of imagination and intuition 
There are some, including the writer, 
who despair that such mutual vision can 
ever completely be brought about. If not, 
what then? 

One wishes one knew the answer. Un 
doubtedly, 
some day supply the key to understand 
ing. It may well be that a serious study 
of the true motivations, both conscious 
and unconscious, for the selection of vo 


advancing knowledge will 


cations will constitute a helpful prelude 
In the meantime there surely are areas 
short of complete understanding between 


’ these types of minds, in which a greater 


measure of tolerance on both sides will 
permit of at least a little closer drawing 
together. Would it not be well for all 
to address themselves to this possibility? 


¢e¢ 


ORIENTATION 
The adjustment and maintenance of itself by an organism in its 
proper relation toward its environment, the ability to keep right side 
up, to face or move in a determined direction, to control and utilize 


this power are in some degree necessary to every living thing 


These 


phenomena in their higher manifestations surpass present human 


powers of explanation. 


of the necessity for muscular acts. 


Orientation is essentially a mental perception 


It exercises ordinarily uncon- 


sciously.—Definition of “Orientation” in the Encyclopedia Americana 
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A MENTAL HYGIENIST LOOKS AT | 
GUIDANCE AND INDUSTRY | 

| IRA S. WILE | 
ls 








enter the element of personal choice. 

This must involve a recognition of 
the necessity for self-satisfying work as 
well as an appreciation of any physical or 
mental limitation for specific forms of oc- 
cupation. The mere fact that a boy de- 
sires to be an electrical engineer is no 
reason why he should be allowed to be- 
come one when he lacks the intellectual 
potentials for the studies leading to such 
a goal. On the other hand, if a child 
wishes to be a barber, there is no reason 
why he should be persuaded to become a 
minister merely because he chances to be 
interested in Sunday School procedures 
and possesses adequate intellectual back- 
ground. 

The well-known results of visual and 
aural limitations in various types of in- 
dustry adequately suggest wherein failure 
to take cognizance of such limitations may 
be productive of a later sense of failure 
and inadequacy in industrial processes 
calling for acute sensory powers. One 
may properly ask, ‘Does a child want to 
work? If so, at what, and is he fit for 
it?”” There are those who immediately 
inquire: ‘And what about the economic 
return?” 

From the standpoint of mental hygiene 
it is proper to ask: “Is the monetary re- 
turn the essential or only goal of indus- 
try? Is the idea of profit more produc- 


| EVERY occupation there should 


tive of happiness than the idea of useful- 
ness? Is the concept of evolution of self 





and development of greater capacities for 
the enjoyment of life less significant tha 
the immediate obtaining of a job wit 
reasonably high weekly wages but 
little opportunity for advancement?” 7 
mental hygiene view is concerned 
merely with the present but also with t 
long future. Hence industry as goal must 
be presented with a distant horizon fror 
the very beginning of counseling 


II 

Another outlook upon industry as g 
involves the idea of training and educa 
tion for the job and on the job. D 
the present-day counselor believe in t 
work which he is advising the student t 
enter? Is he interested in persona 
growth, in educational opportunity 
self-development through application 
study, and experience? Is he interest 
in work as an end, or as an instrument t 
promote growing up? 

Obviously, child labor, which factual 
has not been abolished, does not promot 
physical or mental well-being; it retard 
the liberation of the spirit. It is difficult 
to pass vocational judgment upon various 
forms of juvenile occupation after scho: 
and during holidays as an index of vita! 
interest or personal enthusiasm, becaus« 
they are makeshifts for the most part and 
often blind-alley occupations solely co: 
cerned, so far as the child is affected, with 
immediate monetary returns. 

The vocational counselor is faced with 
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A MENTAL HYGIENIST LOOKS 


the necessity of viewing industry not 
merely as occupation, but also as an in- 
strument for enhancing the favorable ad- 
justments of internal needs to the social 
demand that man shall work in order that 
he may eat. It is well to remember that 
“man shall not live by bread alone.” 

Industry, however, is more than a goal 
of life. It is a specific form of environ- 
ment which plays its part in affecting 
man’s nature. It influences his physical 
well-being, his intellectual outlooks, his 
emotional control, and his capacity for so- 
cial adaptation. The mental hygienist, in 
viewing industry as environment, is 
vitally concerned in a number of signifi- 
cant items, such as hours of labor, the mo- 
notony of process serving, and the futile 
values of dead-end jobs. He is as much 
concerned as the industrial hygienist with 
problems of sanitation, temperature and 
humidity, indoor and outdoor toilets, rest 
hours and rest rooms, and every other fac- 
tor which may heighten fatiguability or 
lower vitality, diminish mental activity or 
dull the cheerful hues of life. The vo- 
cational counselor should possess and 
transmit as much information as possible 
concerning the environmental stimula- 
tions and inhibitions bound up in indus- 
trial activity. 


Questions for Counselors 


What is the effect of bookkeeping upon 
the mental activity of young people? 
What type of personality make-up is most 
likely to be most successful in such jobs 
as those of filing clerk, stenographer, 
milliner’s apprentice, salesgirl, reception 
hostess, physician, or vocational coun- 
selor? Are there any distinctive elements 
in industrial occupations that have some 
bearing upon the tendencies of the 
young people to be good mixers or poor 
mixers, to be stable in their emotional 
control or impulsive and unstable? If so, 
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what are they, and what effect would they 
have upon a specified child? 

Is there a relation between the special 
personalities of individual children who 
are being counseled and the individual 
forms of occupation under consideration 
Which occupation promises the most fa 
vorable interactions? What is the relation 
of sustained postures or repeated simple 
movements to outlooks upon life? What 
are the possibilities of accidents, with 
their limitation of physical usefulness? 
What are the potential effects upon intel 
lectual output of being geared to a ma 
chine? What are the fatigue values in 
herent in those types of work which frus 
trate individuality and initiative, since 
they require sustained monotonous efforts 
for considerable periods of time? What 
effect has fatigue upon efficiency? What 
is the relation of a job to day-dreaming 
to depression, to alcoholic excitation, to a 
sense of inadequacy? 

What is the relation of mental break 
downs to particular industries? What are 
occupational neuroses and what do they 
mean? 
one industry than in another? 
a larger degree of psychosis arising from 


Are neuroses more common in 
Is there 


urban or from rural occupations? To 
what extent is adaptation to industry the 
result of conscious endeavor? To what 
degree does the environment of industry 
affect and effect satisfaction in social re- 
lations, in companionships, in marriage, 
and in general social experience? What 
are the mental hazards, if any, in working 
with lead, felt, oils, caissons, methylalco- 
hol? What part does occupation play in 
causing insomnia, neurasthenia, digestive 
disturbances, neuritis, tremors, cramps, in- 
creasing apprehension, and morbid intro- 
spection? Should not a counselor be com- 
petent to present such topics to his 
clients? 

It is necessary to recognize the effect 














of the sudden transfer of young people 
from what may be regarded as a relatively 
free position to the controlled and defi- 
nitely limited environments of specific in- 
dustrial activities. What are the possible 
results of being obliged to act as a person 
rather than as someone's son or daughter? 
What are the mental hygiene effects of 
new and unexpected exposures to doubt- 
ful standards of honesty and justice, to 
mixtures of coarseness, vulgarity, and 
blasphemy, and to a variety of dubitable 
morals in which sex problems play no 
small part? To what extent are there 
incitements to autoerotic behaviors or the 
development of homosexual or hetero- 
sexual standards of activity? Do coun- 
selors ever dwell upon the unusual inti- 
macies which may exist.or be fostered in 
many occupations? Do they mention sex 
problems as related to getting and hold- 
ing certain jobs? Thereare many persons 
who suffer from a sense of sinfulness, 
shame, and guilt because of sexual ex- 
periences as distressing as unexpected. To 
what extent do vocational counselors dis- 
cuss frankly some of the basic moral fac- 
tors of normal adaptations in industrial 
life? It is well known that many painful 
conflicts, neurotic episodes, and spiritual 
declines have their roots in disasters 
closely related to Eros in the office or the 
factory. 

The concept of personality as a bundle 
of habits leads to the necessary apprecia- 
tion of the degree to which industry as 
environment sets in motion new habits. 
The young worker must make habit ad- 
justments because of the strife between 
ambition and competition; he must weave 
into his pattern of life such essential habit 
factors as orderliness, system, regularity, 
and those vague qualities known as initi- 
ative, enthusiasm, stick-to-it-iveness and 
diligence. One must ask to what extent 
such favorable social characteristics are al- 
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ready organized in a worker and to \ 
extent they are demanded or fostered 
specific industries. Certainly they 
into the mental-hygienic aspects of 
development through work. Thus voc, 
tional counseling involves an appreciat 
of industrial stimuli as well as of i 
trial processes. 


Ill 


Vocational guidance and education ar 
permeated with the implications of me: 
tal hygiene. Mental hygiene of the ind 
vidual definitely involves industry as ef 
fort, goal, and satisfaction. The child 
may enter the job, but it is no less tru 
that the job enters the child. The inter- 
action between individual personality a: 
characteristic opportunities of specific i: 


standpoint of mental hygiene. 

Plages has suggested various zones 
personality which must be viewed wit! 
reference to one another and to the per 
sonality considered as a unit. Thus 
the first place, there is the material of 
personality—the fund of resources, gifts 
and capabilities for the reception, assimi- 
lation, liberation, utilization, preserva- 
tion, and reproduction of the mental « 
tent of personality. Secondly, there is a 
structuralization of personality, in whic! 
various materials are arranged in a speci- 
fied way, so that utilization conforms t 
some individual pattern in terms of speed 
form, and choice of reaction. This per- 
sonality structure is essential for inter 
human stimulations and relations. In 
this fact lies the easy or difficult capacity 
for stimulation or inhibition of feelings, 
and in it lies also the essential organiza- 
tion of life toward self-expression or the 
capacity for control of self-expression. 
The structure of personality thus sounds 
the note of life, whether in the high or 
the low registers, whether in terms of an 
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accelerated fortissimo or of a retarded 
janissimo. 

The third factor in personality is its 
general quality, which represents the in- 
dividual direction in which “material” 
and “‘structure’”’ find their actual realiza- 
tion according to the personal set of ten- 
dencies, urges, instincts, and gifts. It is 
this quality of personality that constitutes 
a system of driving forces which find new 
opportunities for expression, realization, 
inhibition, and control in every phase of 
human activity. This obviously includes 
life in industrial activity. 

Personality implies a sort of outline of 
the self. It includes a resumé of the body 
of characteristics, or make-up, of an indi- 
vidual in contradistinction to other indi- 
viduals. It is in a sense a me-ness. As 
Janet has phrased it, personality is ‘‘the 
sum of organic sensations and sense of 
self as distinguished from others.” Per- 
sonality is primarily the sum total of an 
individual's reactions and reactivity in so- 
cial living. The social factor in person- 
ality is the one most significant in terms 
of industrial relationships. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, for the vocational coun- 
selor to have some appreciation of the re- 
actions of children in terms of their school 
relationships and group experiences, even 
though this manifestation may not neces- 
sarily predicate their repetition under a 
new series of economic conditions. It 
must be borne in mind that personality 
in itself is dynamic and not static; that it 
possesses moments of expansion and of 
contraction in variations of time, place, 
and circumstance, under conditions of the 
classroom, the home, the factory, the 
shop, and the office. Counseling voca- 
tionally means counseling in terms of per- 
sonality potentials as well as of person- 
ality realities. 

I have already suggested that person- 
ality enters into business, and that too 
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frequently counseling is in terms of the 
the 
placed upon specific jobs offering oppor 
tunities for economic 


business, with most of emphasis 
advancement In 
so far as business enters into personality, 
essential to the 


hygiene of occupation in reference to its 


it 1S consider mental 


potential effects upon the orderly growth 
and development of personality 


Human Side of Business 


[he 


world in which a man lives shapes itself 


Schopenhauer has commented 


chiefly by the way he looks at it, and so 
it appears different to different men 
This is in harmony with the idea of 
Emerson, “I am always environed by my 
self." The world of industry depends 
not so much upon industry alone as upon 
the relation of prospective and active 
workers to it. 
full appreciation of the circular response 
of industry and personality, of the inter 
stimulation and interactions of these two 
factors. 
not merely the personal adaptability of an 
individual child, but also the possibilities 
of elasticity in industry. It is essential 
to inquire whether the man is to dominate 
the industrial situation or whether he is to 
be passively molded to a job. It is vital 
to appreciate the service to each individ 
ual person, the relation of the tempera- 
ment of the individual to the vocational 
opportunity, and the tempo of the oppor- 
tunity with relation to the individual per- 
sonality. 

There are vast differences in the in- 
fluence of vocational guidance, viewed as 
mental hygiene in terms of the dynamic 
status of individual children, and the 
static qualities of each industrial field 
Markedly different effects occur when the 
job is in the realm of the known from 
those which result when it is in the realm 
of the unknown. It is equally true that 


There is a necessity for a 


Thus it is necessary to consider 








the psychic effects differ according as the 
work is monotonous or otherwise, accord- 
ing as the job promises security or not, 
according as it is under the control of 
one’s own family or relatives or an out- 
sider, according as it is in an old stand- 
ardized line or in a newly developed 
industry. 

The difficulties in vocational guidance 
vary with the school-age level at which 
guidance is undertaken. Problems among 
the pupils in the upper classes of elemen- 
tary schools and junior high schools dif- 
fer from those in the secondary schools 
and in the colleges. The counselor must 
be concerned with an industry as a whole 
in reference to its occupational trends and 
be able to analyze its occupational de- 
mands, but likewise he should have prac- 
tical knowledge, not so much from the 
standpoint of industry as from the stand- 
point of the effects of the industry or oc- 
cupation upon the life of the student un- 
der advisement. The effective control of 
personality growth necessitates some real 
understanding of the influences emanat- 
ing from occupations which affect the 
health, the satisfactions, and the stability 
of employes. 


Terms Which Don’t Tell 


There are traits common to all human 
nature which are utilizable in a large va- 
riety of industries. The presence of any 
one trait, together with its possessor’s po- 
tential presence in an industry, does not 
necessarily carry the assurance of his men- 
tal adaptation on the job any more than 
any specific trait can give indication of 
the actual mental status of an individual. 
Some occupational terms are so lacking 
in meaning that one cannot be certain 
just what form of work is implied or 
what traits are essential. For example, 
a laundry worker may be employed at any 
one of a variety of processes whose actual 
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demands or effects upon personality 
not identical. This holds true tor sa 
men, poultrymen, teachers, and ot! 
Teachers in a country school, a publ 
school, a parochial school, a privat 
school, and a progressive school are 
at work under the same environment 
pressures, and the effects of teaching u 
their mental health cannot be estimated 
from the mere statement that they 
teachers. 

Mental hygienists cannot make priman 
assumptions concerning industry, 
from the standpoint of vocational « 
seling they must view industry in ter: 
of its leverage upon personality reactions 
From this standpoint let us view any 
all occupation as an instrument for t 
production of submissive behavior. The 
fundamental reaction of occupation 
volves the subjection of oneself to the 
rection of another. One must take orders 
for a long time before one gives order 
The employer, the boss, and the forema 
control personal destinies. The 
boy” is one who does what he is t 
without comment. The element of com 
petition for promotion calls for further 
efforts at self-abasement in the interest 
potential industrial progress. In addition 
there is a reaction to the unspoken man- 
datory orders felt when pacemakers arc 
employed to force a maximum worker t 
set the minimum wage. Such forced 
leadership of the experienced worker ma 
or may not be in harmony with individual 
manipulative potentials. 

The inherent ascendency-submissio: 
balance of personality and the vigor of the 
ego are tested by the frequency and th 
necessity of direction and also by the per 
sonality of the one who gives orders. Ob- 
viously, this element of implicit obedienc: 
in industry is not acquired by a direct 
transfer of school or home experience, b 
cause home and school situations definitely 
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vary from those obtaining in industry, as 
security of position is far less threatened 
in home or school. Moreover, industry 
ignores every element of affection so far 
as obedience is concerned. 


Many Men, Many Minds 

It is evident that the realm of industry 
may be heretofore completely unexplored 
and hence the student’s capacity to stand 
up under the competition system may be 
determined by his inherent physical 
stamina and coordination in relation to 
the job’s demand for a strong arch or 
back, a quick eye or nimble fingers. Pat- 
ently, the higher the degree of fatigua- 
bility the greater the irritation that results 
from external pressures, from the con- 
stant subjection to orders, and from the 
strain of fair and unfair competitions. 
Some natures expand more adequately 
when they are free to determine their own 
mode of procedure, while others respond 
when every detail of movement is ar- 
ranged for them. The distinctive in- 
fluences upon physical health, mental at- 
titudes, and personality are conditioned in 
part, therefore, by primary personality 
structure and by the types of pressures 
brought to bear upon them. The intro- 
vert may be fitted by skills for a type of 
work that is entirely out of harmony with 
his interests and satisfactions, while the 
marked extrovert may have difficulty in 
retaining positions because of a tendency 
to shift his interest from the work in 
hand to the affairs of those working about 
him. 

In this machine age it is obvious that 
personal interests must be submerged to 
the demands of the machine. To gear 
individuals to industry is to demand more 
or less constant attention, to distort indi- 
viduality, to decrease initiative, and to 
routinize effort. These factors may af- 
fect mental security even when there is no 
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hazard bound up in the machine opera 
tion. In work 
with only slight danger to self, a constant 


with machines fraught 
fear of an accident may, in itself, dis 
organize mental ease and even lead to an 
accident. 
may be incidental to phobias developed 


Frequent changes of position 


in relation to occupation, some of which 
become definite crippling neuroses 


IV 

Industry exerts compelling forces upon 
mental attitudes by virtue of a number of 
items which are not anticipated by stu 
dents during their period of schooling 
Admission to industry 
labor 


awakens a new 


devel ps a 
sense of belonging to a group having 
definite interests, whether those of street 
laborers or professional workers. Such 


consciousness of and 


group interests, when recognized, fre 
quently cause clashes and conflicts; they 
bring new alignments, with doubts and 
uncertainties. The most essential phase 
of occupation so far as mental peace is 
concerned is a 
curity. The fear of losing a job has a 
tremendous influence upon human activi 


sense of continuing se 


ties and contentment. In the face of eco- 
nomic stress in our present system of capi- 
talistic organization, the fear of losing a 
job often forces compromises in action 
which frequently lower self-respect, di- 
minish courage, and deplete initiative 
There is a jolt in realizing that one is a 
replaceable cog and not a person essential 
to industry. 

Consider the problem of unionism. To 
join or not to join the union becomes a 
matter of significance. Should one feel 
the importance of joining with others of 
one’s kind for the benefits of group pro- 
duction, or should one stand upon the 
theory of freedom of contract and free- 
dom of choice as to hours and wages? 
Are not unions and other labor organ- 
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izations to be considered in determining 
the occupational guidance and develop- 
ment of young people? What are the 
effects of occupations in terms of their 
assets and liabilities for personal develop 
ment as well as for financial progress? 
What is the attitude of industry to radical 
ideas, political affiliations, and group bar- 
ter? The breakdown of many young peo- 
ple is initiated by sharp conflicts in which 
their own loyalties are divided. It is dif- 
ficult to harmonize the conflicts arising 
from a desire for independence, success, 
and recognition in the face of employers’ 
associations and family demands. 


Loyalty—to Whom? 

This question of loyalty is significant 
because it is so strongly emphasized in 
any profit-serving system. To whom 
shall loyalty be given—to one’s own con- 
science and ideals, to the interest of one’s 
own working group, to employers as a 
class, or to one’s specific employer? Un- 
der conditions of fairness and justice 
there should be little clash or limitation. 
There is, however, a very definite con- 
flict between the personal interest of an 
employe on one hand and, on the other, 
the financial policies of the employer and 
the familial favoritisms of the manage- 
ment. Day-dreaming and phantasy life as 
forms of reverie bear ample testimony to 
the mental strains which are bound up in 
the repressive and suppressive factors in- 
herent in industrial activity. The day- 
dream reflects the struggling loyalty to 
self. 

It is necessary to inculcate a proper re- 
spect for law, property, and persons in 
and out of industry. But it is not always 
easily acquired if a lowering of self-re- 
spect is involved. To what extent shall 
an individual submerge himself to the de- 
mands of those who employ him? To 
what extent can counselors urge deep re- 
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spect for law in the face of the constant 
disrespect for law evidenced by industry? 
How far do counselors go in discussing 
such questions as sabotage, strikes, lock. 
outs, the legal rights of employes under 
the law? To what extent do they set 
forth the principle that employers are not 
always right and that the mental satisfac- 
tion of revolt may yield a higher personal 
benefit than submission to the dictation | 
of organized industry? With all the so- | 
cial and philanthropic work which has_ | 
been introduced and with full recognition 
of its benefits to employes, is it ever men- 
tioned that these humane, recreational! 
and health opportunities frequently have 
been offered because they pay industry by 
diminishing labor turnover and by lessen- 
ing dissatisfaction and discontent? 


Clash of Interests 

The primary interest of industry has 
been profits, while that of the employ 
has been wages. The wages, however, are 
more important for the immediate well 
being of employes and their families than 
the profits are for the maintenance of 
reasonable standards of living to those 
who reap the dividends. The psychology; 
of the payer and that of the payee differ 
sharply. Are counselors prepared to pre 
sent the arguments in behalf of the idea | 
that young people should exchange their | 
best services for wages and should not | 





sell their minds or their souls for a mess 
of pottage? 

The pressures for submission become 
more vital when there is an economic ne- 
cessity for a child to enter some occupa- 
tion; when the family depends upon him 
in part for support; when he must be a 
contributor to the security as well as to 
the health of his family. Under such cir- 
cumstances a fear of failure, or a sense of 
failure, due to low wages or slow promo- 
tion, brings about discouraging attitudes 
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Constant ) and robs life of some of its cheer. Hence does not safeguard tenure. To feel an 
ndustry? } the general psychic effects of success and urge to give full and vigorous expression 
sCussing failure, of rapid promotion and slow prog- to one’s ideas concerning a blustering, 
es, lock- ress, of losing a job and changing posi- abusive foreman is a threat to one’s own 
"Sunder tions, all should become part of the dis- security. It is no easy task to maintain 
they set cussion of the adjustment of young peo- morale in quiet when the nephew of the 
are not ple to industrial life. There is every employer is advanced to the coveted job 
Satisfac- reason why there should be direct mental just above the employe who was entitled 
>€rsonal preparation for facing the exigencies of to the promotion on the basis of length 
lictation industrial life in the interest of better of service and experience. The problem 
the so- adaptation. of accepting promotion on condition of 
ich has allowing unwarranted liberties is a threat 
gnition Marrying a Job to personality which does not always al- 
°f men- At times our American doctrine that low of a simple adjustment. Morale is 
ational all work is honorable becomes a matter’ not readily maintained in the face of con 
ly have of conversation rather than of reality. flict, distress, humiliation, or a sense of 
stry by Marked distinctions are made on various | guilt for sins of omission and commission 
lessen- economic-social levels, often leading to in connection with industrial service. 
| distressing disturbances in social relation- 
ships. The doctrine that every employe Vv 
should marry into the family of the em- It is manifest from the above cursory 
ry has ployer may have practical value, but em- discussion that industry, as an instrument 
nploye ployers lack a sufficient number of daugh- for evoking submissive behavior, signifi- 
ef, are ters. Nor is it possible, as has been sug- cantly involves conscious and unconscious 
well- gested, that all stenographers should reactions. The undercurrents of human 
$ than marry the one who dictates to them. One activity, the latent desires, the basic urges 
ce of may marry for money, whether one weds for self-development, are not thrown out 
those a person or a job. The unfortunate ten- of actior merely because industry de- 





logy dency to assess intellectual and social mands certain almost standardized forms 
differ worth on the basis of income or position of overt behavior. To be scrapped in in- 
) pre- in industry is merely a form of arrogance dustry is a serious experience; it is more 
> idea which is fraught with potential humilia- than the recording of just another statis- 
their tion for those in low income groups and _ tic with reference to labor turnover. To 
1 not ) subordinate positions. Industry empha- be hired and fired, to be interviewed and 
mess | sizes the importance of morale, although rebuked, to be threatened and sworn at, 
’ it does much to break it. To young to be goaded and harassed, constitute far- 
come workers morale is based upon self-control, reaching emotional phases of occupation, 
C ne- satisfaction with their jobs, gratefulness whether in a school system or in a foun- 
upa- that they are employed, loyalty, and ac- dry. This phase of the realities to be 
him ceptance of status, regulations, and direc- faced in vocational adjustment should be 
be a tions, presented in any general scheme of voca- 
s to The demands for emotional self-con- tional counseling. 
| Cir- trol are constant. They become all the It may be urged, however, that industry 
e of more severe in the light of personal frus- is not solely an instrument for fostering 
mo- trations. To tell an employer one’s opin- self-submissive values, since it appreciates 
ides ion of him may not endanger life, but it controlled initiative and gives great credit 
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to those who are enthusiastic and aggres- 
sive. It is true, industry is also an instru- 
ment for aggressive behavior. The intel- 
ligence quotient of an individual is not 
an index of aggressiveness, although it 
may have some relation to it, just as his 
general intelligence and experience may 
aid him to determine what qualities his 
personality must employ in selecting and 
maintaining any specific occupational 
status. Regardless of levels of intelli- 
gence, however, industry serves to aug- 
ment aggressive reactions, because it fre- 
quently establishes the first basis of in- 
dividual freedom. The youth at work 
alters his attitudes toward his home, to- 
ward parental authority, and toward fa- 
milial situations involving money. His 
new freedom plays a part in leading him 
to seek new forms of recreation, in es- 
tablishing a wider choice of companion- 
ship, and, frequently, in building up new 
habits of living. 


They Expand the Chest 


These innovations may not be wholly 
advantageous, but at least they are stimu- 
lating and they may allay many of the 
fears and worries arising from the strug- 
gle for satisfaction and happiness. Late 
hours, gay living, freer recourse to smok- 
ing, gambling, drinking, and, perhaps, 
athletics and study, play their part in giv- 
ing that expansive experience from which 
one group rises to new heights while an- 
other, a smaller group, finds itself thrown 
back into quiet procedures, if not toward 
more solitary enjoyments. The influence 
of occupation, therefore, as a liberator, is 
tremendously valuable both because, and 
in spite, of a tremendous variety of de- 
cisive adjustments to be made in terms of 
old habits, earlier ideas, and once static 
ideals. New ideas of right and wrong 
and the dynamic testing of one’s ideals 
play their part in creating an unaccus- 
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tomed mental activity. Maturation play 
its part in the evolution of personalit 
traits and brings about many an exalt, 


the impact of industry fosters the develop 
ment of false values and standards 
thinking, which lessen adaptation in har 
mony with the accepted mores. 
Industry may be viewed as an adve 
ture, as a search for excitement 
change, with profit to personality rather 
than to purse. It offers much for recr 
tion and more for 
Through it grows a sense of strengt 
and power with some appreciation of 
ego value of excitement. Employn 
stimulates the activity of a waxing s 
consciousness as the attractiveness of t 
coworkers of the opposite sex makes it 
self felt on a familiar, social-econor 
level. These excitements and inciten 
may be precursors to looseness or 
bauchery, or to stabilized social activities 
These phases of industry, dealing with 
the ego-herd-sex-relationships, rarely are 
given the attention they merit in discus 
sion of the mental hygiene aspects of 
cupation. Persons, fellow-workers, rather 


even re-creat 





cance and influence in the expansion 
personality through the growth of sat 
fying social relations. 


Victory—or Defeat 


Aggressive behavior usually is fostered | 
by a realization of success. The ego r 
sponds in recognition of its own achieve: 
ments and rejoices at its own creditable 
effort. A promotion yields a sense of 
victory with its attendant flush of excite- 
ment, just as defeat depresses and lowers 
the sense of self-value. It has been said ) 
that defeat is only for those who accept 
it, but there are those whose power of re- 
sistance is low, who find themselves less 
capable each time they are rejected, and 
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to whom the thought of non-promotion 
constitutes failure. A sense of incapacity 
or of inferiority, or a loss of confidence 
and assurance in oneself as a going con- 
cern, is disastrous. Over-stimulation com- 
bined with vanishing hopes and diminish- 
ing faith is a psychic peril. 

‘Some persons will not know how to 
bear success but will be overcome by it. 
To know how to meet success and to use 
power is by no means an inherent quality. 
Counseling, therefore, should give 
thought to the mental attitudes of the 
young toward success and failure, even 
though rightfully such guidance is im- 
plicit in all educational experience. 


Blessing or Blight? 

There are some persons who are aware 
of their power, who are conscious of their 
own particular ability and leadership, who 
recognize their capacity for special skills, 
just as there are others who appreciate 
the superior opportunities they have by 
reason of their social-economic status. 
Both types, previously modest and with- 
out arrogance, may be inflamed by ambi- 
tion; and that ambition, rapidly develop- 
ing under conditions of sharp competi- 
tion, may lead to trials and struggles in 
which the pursuit of power for the sake 
of dominance may become almost a 
mania. Then may afise a sense of unfair 
competition, a wish to attack and to win 
at all costs. Suspicion, doubt, accusation, 
and paranoid attitudes may be the out- 
growths of egotistic surrender to power, 
not buttressed by reason. Power too often 
is made a fetish. Its worship is exempli- 
fied by those in positions of authority who 
wield the bludgeon, who glory in their 
delusion of superiority, and who, emo- 
tionally self-centered, attempt a sadistic 
control over others. 

This view may appear extreme, but in- 
dustry does place high value upon the 
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hard, cold demands of energetic managers 


who get work out of people even though 
they may not be successful in getting peo 
ple into work. Industry, thus viewed, is 
a driving force, calling forth energy, ac 
tivity, industry, persistence, directness, 
forcefulness—all aspects of mental ac 
tivity which should lead to a sense of ex 
hilaration and well-being, but which may 
crush and cripple the tender-minded. 

A sense of freedom and adventure, suc- 
cess and power, builds up active ideas of 
accretion and fortifies an ambition to in- 
crease one’s personal resources, financial 
and social. 
money has played a large part in the mo 
How 
the quickest financial return has been th 


Until recently the worship of 


tivation of the young to obtain 


disturbing question. The desire to start 
at the top of the ladder instead of the bot 
tom has been too common. 
disintegrated to a large extent into proc 
ess serving, and the demand for com- 
plete occupational skills is less than in 
former years. Nevertheless, industry in 
its aggressive phases urges individuals to 
greater self-development. 
ever increasing drive toward more educa- 
tion and new outlooks; greater insistence 
on the development of inventive ability 
and on the acquiring of many skills in 
order to be fitted for more facets of in- 
dustrial effort. 


Industry has 


There is an 


Leave Emotion Behind, All Ye Who— 


Along with these definitely educational 
values, which are mentally beneficent for 
stabilization, there is a gradual demon- 
stration through experience that the pri- 
mary instinctive emotional reactions have 
less place in industry than in any other 
phase of human activity. Overt rage is 
not an essential; fear is a liability; love 
is divorced from occupation. Industry 
requires that the power of inhibition play 
a large part in an aggressive personality. 











Industry, therefore, aids the young to 
regulate themselves in terms of social con- 
formities or instigates them to reject so- 
cial demands and accept the consequences 
of their own non-conforming individual- 
isms. This means that industry functions 
definitely in the integration of personality. 
Almost every occupation offers experien- 
tial material which unifies personality and 
encourages an understanding of the value 
of the delayed reaction, a most important 
capacity of man. Active work can bolster 
up ideas of self-importance within reason, 
establish a sense of responsibility, foster 
courage and a willingness to fight in the 
face of difficulty, and promote an un- 
yielding belief in oneself, even though all 
of these may be compensatory for a slowly 
sensed inadequacy. 

Industry invites and demands self-con- 
trol and stability as the basis of continu- 
ous gainful occupation, or else forces a 
withdrawal to types of employment in 
which behaviors may be less exposed to 
criticism. Non-occupation, frequent 
change, work involving little cooperation, 
or a job dependent upon solitary effort 
is the price of emotional instability. 

Obviously, work situations force people 
to consider industrial life problems in 
terms of themselves and their jobs, with 
particular reference to their social re- 
sponsibilities to any persons who may be 
financially dependent upon them. Occu- 
pation has vital relations to the practical 
mental hygiene phases of love affairs and 
to marriage, to the influences of economic 
and political views, to the attitude en- 
gendered through social contacts and 
evolving aspirations. It offers a field of 
battle. The effort and the battle may 
both be intrapsychic, with the effects upon 
personality dependent upon the quality of 
personality. The driving forces of busi- 
ness and industry are not always in har- 
mony with the driving forces of the per- 
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It is the harmonization of t 


sonality. 
two conflicting systems that constitute 
one of the main problems of ment, 
hygiene, so far as industry is concerned 
The ego principle cannot be ignored ; 
a discussion of vocational counseling 


VI 

The transition from academic living ; 
industrial life marks the beginning of ; 
special era of emancipation which sho 
facilitate a tremendous advance 
total integration of personality. Lif 
prior to working for wages may prese 
many difficulties in and for adaptat 
but at work new problems develop | | 
cause occupation offers stark realit 
which are unescapable. Industrial 
affords many occasions for sharp disillu 
sionment. It requires a new facing t 
ward problems of honesty, altruism, 
operation, and application. It reveals \ 
taught and often fantastic standards of b 
havior, of outlook, and of performanc 
There are new factors of right and wrong 
in terms of self, coworkers, employes, and 
employers. Many absolutes become rela 
tive; old ideas take on new meanings 
New and often strange values emerge, 
seemingly by promoting the development 
and exaltation of the ego. Principles 
may change to insure the emotional satis 
factions that will yield spice to life when 
its nutrients lose their natural flavor 
Youth should be prepared for an under- 
standing of some of the basic realities that 
exist, or that may arise, when one man is 
in the employ of another and subject to 
his codes, standards, practices, ideas, and 
ideals. 

During the growth to maturity there 
are excellent possibilities of a definite 
satisfaction in meeting reality through 
the realization of an independence born 
of a consciousness of the vigorous co- 
herent interaction of personality with 
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This is an indepen- 
dence that shakes off many of the shackles 
of home and places full responsibility 
upon the worker rather than upon his 
family. The boy becomes the man 
through the medium of undertaking a 
man 5 work; the girl achieves womanhood 
by achievement in woman’s work. Both 
obtain considerable release from many of 
their earlier dominations and regulations, 
because they are attaining a status in 
which they can provide for themselves. 
How much does counseling deal with the 


» new problems of home responsibilities 


and duties, parental direction, the impor- 
tance of paying for board and lodging, 
the establishment of more understanding 
family relationships on a plane of more 
rational self-direction and self-sustenance? 

This release from home, which is bound 
up in economic independence, likewise 
gives rise to expansions of self-interest 
which find richer values in assertive in- 
terests in other persons. Industry calls 
forth this form of adaptation, and through 
it arise new qualities of leadership. An 
acquired sense of domination over one’s 
own life and one’s influence upon the af- 
fairs of others encourages wider revolt 
against external disciplines. Thus ensues 
an emancipation of the spirit, bringing a 
greater need for self-adjustment to the 
very conditions which fostered the rapid 
expansions of ‘personality as an expres- 
sion of increasing maturity. 


Enriching the Personality 

Industry further emancipates by broad- 
ening human contacts, thus increasing 
group consciousness and offering new 
outlets for pleasure, for work, for emo- 
tional satisfaction. These social relation- 
ships, which affect work, play, study, and 
often love and worship, become more and 
more diversified and are transformed into 
Organized instruments for the develop- 
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AND INDUSTRY 








ment of personality. Hence, industry 
may be viewed by the counselor as an in 
strument for self-finding and self-con 
trol, as a means of establishing a criterion 
of self-worth and of installing self-confi 
dence. Thus it is seen to be not so much 
an end of life as a means of life: as an 
instrument which is to enable individuals 
to “rise on stepping stones of their dead 
it is to reveal in 
terms of adaptation the degree to which 
the individual will be employable or un 
employable. 

The relation of industry to personality, 
as I have discussed it, concerns the ordi 


nary factors involved in dealing with the 


selves to higher things 


great mass of normal persons in our 
population. Admittedly, there are nu- 
merous problems in mental hygiene which 
are incidental to mental deficiency, epi- 
lepsy, profoundly neurotic, psychopathic, 
or psychotic personalities. It is not the 
function of the vocational counselor to 
make diagnoses of abnormal states, but if 
he have any doubt concerning the person- 
ality status of individual students, he 
should seek intelligent diagnostic assis- 
tance. The problems of mental hygiene 
become specific for personality deviates 
who require special forms of educational 
guidance and training as preparation for 
their industrial careers. They may require 
protective workrooms or definite training 
for special processes which have been 
proved helpful for stabilization of minds 
torn by conflict. 

I have not referred to industry as a 
form of occupational therapy, but have 
attempted to present some of the mental 
hygiene implications of industry and oc- 
cupation as factors in normal living. I 
have emphasized an outlook rather than 
a practice, in the hope that it may stimu- 
late vocational counselors to interpret oc- 
cupations in the light of their effects upon 
the systematic development of personalitv. 
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HE FIELD of vocational guidance 

offers one of the richest opportun- 

ities for the practical application 
of psychology and mental hygiene. The 
increasing number of boys and girls who 
are daily leaving our elementary, junior, 
and senior high schools to go to work in 
order that they may contribute to re- 
duced family incomes has added a fur- 
ther challenge to those practicing in this 
field. 

In vocational guidance we may, by 
technical methods, study certain attri- 
butes, capabilities, or habits of an individ- 
ual. If we are interested further, how- 
ever, in their successful application in 
practical situations, we must also know 
and understand him in his completeness 
and complexity as a_psycho-biological 
organism. Important as it is for guidance 
purposes to obtain a knowledge of an in- 
dividual’s particular vocational abilities 
and disabilities, it is equally important to 
evaluate him in his totality, both as in- 
dividual and as social being. 

It is particularly necessary that there 
be an understanding of those attitudes 
and habits which are an index of his ca- 
pacity to use his special abilities consis- 
tently and constructively in the total job 
situation. The reasons for an individual's 
vocational choice, his attitude toward au- 
thority, his opinion of his confréres, at- 
titudes toward those who may look to 
him for advice or help in some other 
way, ability to complete a task or accept 





new responsibilities, degree of dependa 
bility, capacity for coping with difficult 
unpleasant situations, and other like per 
sonality traits and mental habits 
much to do in adding to or detracting 
from his capacity to function success! 

in the job. 

Success in any profession or trad 
dependent upon, first, the possession 
the required specific abilities, and, 
ondly, the existence of a state of ph 
ical health, personality traits, and habit 
necessary for working harmoniously and 
efficiently on the job. 

In this article, a discussion of voca 
tional tests and their values in the ger 
eral field of guidance is purposel) 
omitted. We shall consider rather some 
of the mental factors, other than specifi 
abilities, which are to be found in chil 
dren of elementary and junior hig! 
school age and which are of importance 
in a guidance program because of their 
mental hygiene significance. 


The Changing Child 

The child is a growing, ever changing 
very complex, but integrated spiritual 
being. He passes through several levels 
or periods of growth in his development 
from birth to adulthood. Each one of 
these periods possesses a two-fold valuc 
and purpose. First, the child needs t 
grow successfully in order that he may 
develop a higher degree of maturity, and 
function as well as his physical and 
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psychic development at that time is ca- 


pable of doing. Secondly, the degree of 
successful adjustment or maturity at- 
tained by an individual at any subse- 
quent age is dependent in no small way 
upon the degree of successful growth, 
healthy habit formation, and integrated 
functioning which have been acquired on 
the earlier levels. 

To be specific, there is more or less 
general acceptance today of the statement 
that how successfully a child comes 
through, for example, the frequently dif- 
ficult period of adolescence is determined 
not only by the bodily, endocrine, and 
psychic changes that occur during that 
period and by the extent to whica the in- 
fluences of the home, school, neighbor- 
hood, and church have been constructive, 
indifferent, or detrimental, but also by 
the individual's emotional maturity, state 
of physical health, attitudes and habits 
formed, the degree of socialization that 
has taken place, the extent to which per- 
sonal needs and drives have come under 
his control and direction, and by the gen- 
eral religious and moral viewpoints which 
have been developed during the preado- 
lescent period. 

The human being, consequently, at any 
one time of his life is the product of the 


inter lay of all his hereditary-ferees and 


the environmental influences which—have 
combined to fashion him. Man is also 
an integrated Organism, and because of 
this integration, his specific responses to 


any given situation represent also the re-_ 


acting of the entire organism. 
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planation of the individual's choice of a 
vocation. For this reason, a child's vo 
cational choice at this age is not always a 
reliable indication that he possesses the 
special abilities necessary to develop pro 
ficiency in the field selected 

The sources of a child's vocational in- 
terest are threefold: first, influences from 
within the individual himself; secondly 
familial influences; thirdly, social influ 
ences other than those emanating from 
the home. In actual life situations thes« 


categories necessarily overlap, as the 


mental content is dependent to a larg 
extent upon the influences from outsid 


the individual. 


II 


The interest a child has in a certain 
vocation may be the expression of the 
special abilities necessary to perform that 
particular type of work. Training 
experience along the lines of such a 
choice will most likely result 
velopment or acquisition of skill and 
proficiency, particularly if he the 
other physical and mental attributes de 
manded by the job situation. However 
the possession of the special abilities 
the 


necessarily 


and 
n the de 


has 


necessaty for a vocation in which 
child is interested not 
mean that such a child will be successful 
in his chosen field. Certain of his per- 
sonality traits and habits may interfere 
seriously with their successful expression 
No matter how skilful an individual is 
while on the job, if he is always coming 
late for work, is unable to associate hap- 


does 


Ta addition to-spécial abilities, children ily with his fellow-workers, or is always 


of the elementary and junior high school 
age possess many personality character- 
istics which influence their general be- 
havior and which, therefore, should be 
understood and accurately evaluated in a 
guidance program. These influences are 
not infrequently found to be the real ex- 
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complaining about his superiors or the 
economic system under which we live and 
work, he is worth very little to his em- 
ployers. The disturbances and annoy 
ances he causes in the general job en- 
vironment are far greater than his con- 
structive contributions as a workman. 














Playing the Hero 

Vocational choices are not infrequently 
the consequence of personality 
need. The child who has developed a 
marked personal and social inadequacy 
may choose a vocation that has in it ele- 
ments of satisfaction or ‘‘safety” for him. 
Not infrequently does this type of child 
wish to be a singer, actor, teacher, mayor, 
or detective. Such a person represents to 
him not only a vocational possibility, but 
a “real situation’ in which he will be 
“after” or “superior” to others and, 
therefore, no longer on the defensive as 
he is now, or at least as he feels he is— 
and this is just as important. Children 
of this type frequently obtain a great deal 
of compensatory satisfaction by “‘seeing”’ 
themselves in their fantasy life which is 
the source of this vocational choice, more 
or less as a hero. It is not difficult to 
understand why a child's choice of a vo- 
cation that is predicated on such an emo- 
tional need has very little practical value. 

There are situations in which the 
choice of a vocation that offers certain 
emotional satisfactions to a given individ- 
ual for reasons other than the possession 
of the special abilities necessary is to be 
desired and encouraged. It frequently 
happens that individuals, for one reason 
or another, are denied the opportunity of 
directly satisfying one or more of their 
primary drives. For example, marriage 
and motherhood and what they imply in 
terms of emotional satisfactions are not 
attained by every woman. The satisfac- 
tions through love life that are needed by 
the human being, however, are not to be 
entirely denied without injury to the de- 
velopment of a well-rounded and healthy 
personality. Certain vocations, such as 
medicine, nursing, social work, and 
teaching, offer single women the oppor- 
tunity of sublimation and thereby a 
means of obtaining these emotional satis- 


some 
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factions in a way that is both healthy and 
satisfying. 


Up and Out 


Although a desire to become an 
plane pilot is quite in accord with the 
creasing interest shown generally in avi 
tion today, it is not infrequently an 
pression also, in some children of th 
we are considering, of an uncons 
and satisfying means of escape from t 
depressing and unsatisfactory realities 
their present lives. At least, ther 
few other such opportunities for shak 
themselves free from annoying asso 
and overbearing conditions which ar 
quick and certain and, at the same tin 
personally satisfactory and  socia 
approved. 

There is another type of child y 
also becomes interested in a vocation t 
has something of an atmosphere of 
thority about it, as it affords him an ap 
proved opportunity to dominate and ev: 
inflict punishment on others. The st 
of this type of child reveals at times that 
he has frequently been denied love 
affection at home or the opportunity for 
achievement satisfactions in school or at 
play. Unconsciously, he is going to “get 
even’’ with society, and is able to do t! 
as he revels in the fantasy about his fu 
ture life. A vocational choice that 
compensatory for such fundamental emo | 
tional deprivations has no value in in- 
dicating the individual's real fitness for 
that type of work or profession. 





A Transition Period 

Another important group of psycho: 
logical factors which must be considered 
in the vocational guidance of children 1s 
represented in the personality changes 
that take place during adolescence. Dur- 
ing the preadolescent period, the child 1s 
very suggestible, and his vocational in- 
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terest may be one superimposed upon 


him, frequently by one or both of his 
arents; or the child, because of his ad- 
miration for his father, the family phy- 
sician, or a lawyer friend, may choose 
from their vocations the one he wishes to 
follow. During this period of his life, 
the child has very little real appreciation 
of the many requirements, or the at- 
tractive or unpleasant features, of any vo- 
cation and is, therefore, very suggestible 
and even capable of being coerced. 


New Dreams for Old 


When, however, the child reaches 
adolescence and his ego drives become 
more dominant and he searches further 
into life’s possibilities, it mot infre- 
quently happens that he will give up his 
earlier vocational interest and acquire an- 
other that is more in accord with his 
broader experiences and mental growth. 
If the father, for example, is a physician, 
the child, during his preadolescent pe- 
riod, may be of the conviction that he 
also will become a physician. Later, with 
more knowledge and experience and with 
the increased capacity for doing and 
thinking for himself that comes with 
adolescence, he may decide in favor of 
some other vocation, as that of college 
professor, attorney, or minister. If 
strong influence is brought to bear to 
have the child carry out his original plans 
or if he is prevented from obtaining 
broader vocational knowledge, there is a 
strong possibility that although he may 
not entirely fail in the profession orig- 
inally chosen or accepted, he will not be 
so successful and particularly not so 
happy as if he had been allowed to fol- 
low a vocation more in accord not only 
with his abilities but also with his more 
mature personality development and 
wider experiences. 

I know a young man whose father was 
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a minister. 
his father and had a great deal of fantasy 
life concerning his father’s experiences 
and accomplishments. The father would 
be away from home for weeks and some- 
times for months at a time, doing mis- 
sionary work. 


As a boy, he greatly admired 


This boy would tell his 
playmates of the wonderful work his 
father was doing and would describe how, 
when he became a man, he was going to 
follow in his father’s footsteps As he 
grew older, he became less interested in 
his father’s accomplishments and talked 
less and less about his father. He de- 
cided he wanted to enter the business 
world. This change was noted with 
great disappointment by his parents 
The father, particularly, resented this 
change of interest in his son and became 
more and more strict with the 
order to keep him away from “worldly” 
influences. 

When this boy entered high school, his 
parents would not permit him to join a 
social club or to attend dances. They in 
sisted upon his confining his activities 
and interests to the work and 
church functions. The boy fought this 
domination in his own way, but always, 
at least on the surface, re spected his fa- 
ther’s and mother’s wishes. However, 
when he was supposed to be attending a 
meeting of some church club, he would 
often be attending a dance instead; he 
would send flowers to his sweetheart, but 
would tell his parents that he gave the 
money for foreign missions. Finally, 
there was an open break between him 
and his parents. He played truant, 
forged his mother’s name to checks, was 
invited and went to a great many social 
functions, and attended church services 
less and less frequently. 

When the parents 
that they could dominate him no longer 
and that they had little, if any, influence 


boy in 


SC hool 


were convinced 
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over him, they sought psychiatric help. 
The examination of the boy revealed that 
he was intent on entering business and 
was determined that whatever else he 
might do, he would not enter the min- 
istry. He had high average intellectual 
capacity, most pleasing social manners, 
and was attractive physically; he was in- 
terested in people, and most persons who 
knew him were attracted to him; he was 
good in mathematics and English, and 
there was no reason revealed by the ex- 
amination why he should not make good 
in business. In fact, the examination 
showed that he had most of the necessary 
qualities for such a vocation. 


Realization 

It was suggested that, while attending 
high school, he be allowed to get some 
business experience during the summer 
vacation—a plan the parents accepted 
with no pleasure but rather as the lesser 
of two evils. He did well from the be- 
ginning, although at first he had some 
difficulty in reaching the office on time in 
the morning. This position he held for 
two summers, and after graduating from 
high school he was employed regularly by 
the same firm. He made good from the 
beginning and, after several promotions, 
at present holds a minor executive posi- 
tion. 

The parents’ inability to recognize the 
presence of the psychological changes 
that had taken place in this boy when he 
became an adolescent and, among other 
things, his new tendency to think and 
make decisions for himself had almost 
driven the youngster not only away from 
his parents, but also into antisocial be- 
havior. 

The case situation just described in- 
dicates that the thorough understanding 
of a child’s vocational possibilities should 
include at times an understanding also of 
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the parents and their demands and , 
pectations for their child. 

In the preadolescent period, therefo; 
a child’s choice of a vocation is often ¢ 
result of influences that have little 
any, importance as indications of his p 


t 


I 


sible fitness for a certain vocation. | 
this reason, a guidance plan that m 
seem appropriate for a child before | 
reaches adolescence may have to be ; 
considered and greatly modified later 

view of the psychological changes ; 

the effects of broader experience . 

tingent upon adolescence. 


Ill 


The suggestive values of the y 
tions followed by adult members of t 
household or the advice given by the 
are frequently the source of a child's 
terest in a particular vocation. The re 
sons behind such advice are again not : 
ways those that reflect the child's al 
ties. Not infrequently do parents ; 
tempt to have their child prepare hi 
self for a certain vocation because it 
one which they had wished to follow | 
had been denied the opportunity of tal 
ing up. Consequently, they strive t 
realize their own frustrated ambitions 
the life and accomplishments of t! 
child. When the child is so constitute 
that he succumbs to such direction, |: 
frequently is unable to realize sufficic 
satisfaction from his work. As a result 
if he is not a failure entirely, he seldon 
becomes outstandingly proficient 
happy in his occupation. The effects \ 
such a condition may also bring about ur 
healthy changes in the individual's per 
sonality and such characteristics as 
difference to responsibilities, and employ 
ment and social inadequacies. Limitec 
social and recreational outlets may be the 
result. 

If the individual, however, accepts the 
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ituation, but still possesses enough drive 
obtain satisfactions not provided by the 
ob, he is likely to try to get these 
rough other activities. Such an indi- 


Byidual may become a “defender of work- 


rs’ rights,” a labor agitator, or perhaps, 


ip political leader in his ward. If the job 
Becomes too unpleasant and offers so lit- 


le satisfaction that he can no longer fol- 
ow his trade or profession, he may seek 
atisfaction through social behavior of a 
still more undesirable nature. High liv- 


Ning or organizations concerned more with 
Wthe selfish desires of its members than 
Hwith good citizenship and community up- 


building may offer him the opportunity 
for happiness and accomplishment that 
his vocational choice has denied him. 


His Father’s Steps 


On the other hand, the child may 
be both interested in and possess the 
ability to take up his father’s trade or 
profession. However, because the mother, 
for any one of a number of reasons, dis- 
likes the father or his work, or because 
the father is not particularly successful or 
happy in that particular vocation, the 


son's ambitions are thwarted and he is 


encouraged, if not forced, to develop in- 
terest in some other type of work for 


= which he may have little interest and per- 


haps much less ability. A child also may 
have all the social abilities and personal- 
ity traits needed in his father’s profes- 
sion, but, because his parents have talked 
to him, “in season and out of season,”’ 
in their efforts to have him “follow in his 
father’s footsteps,” he may become so re- 
sistant to the attempted domination that 
he refuses to enter the vocation of his 
parents’ choice. He will often select an- 
other for which he possesses much less 
ability. In their efforts to realize their 


| own ambition for him, the parents neg- 


lected to take into consideration the 
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child’s such an 
decision. 

An individual's interest in a definite 
vocation may also be a compensatory ex- 
pression of a personality need, resulting 
from home influences, rather than specific 
dbilities. The unfortunate child whose 
home life has been unhappy, whose fa- 
ther, perhaps, was over-strict in disci- 
pline, and who has been unable to get 
along satisfactorily with his social group, 
may compensate for this in his vocational! 
choice by wishing to become a police- 
man, so that he can punish others as he 
has been punished, or he may wish to be- 
come a teacher, so that he can attain a 
position of superiority in the group with 
little chance of being disciplined or de- 
throned. The threat resulting from these 
early life experiences creates in the child 
a need for greater and greater security. 

I recently examined a boy whose home 
life was in common with that just de- 
scribed. His ambition was to become a 
lawyer. His reason was, so that he 
“could become a district attorney and 
punish bad boys and others who stole or 
were cruel.” The real motive for his vo- 
cational choice as contained in his ex- 
planation of why he would like to be- 
come a lawyer is not difficult to under 
stand. Other children work out similar 
emotional needs in wishes and fantasies 
that are less punitive but nevertheless 
equally compensatory and satisfying, al- 
though not always practical. This is 
evidenced in the statement of an eleven- 
year-old boy whose unhealthy home situa- 
tion so affected his personality that he be- 
came withdrawn and played very little 
with boys and girls of his own age; he 
wished to become “a famous actor or 
singer; then everybody would applaud 
me and want to know me.” Encouraging 
him to become an actor or singer would, 
in all probability, have solved neither the 
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personality problem nor the vocational 
need of this particular boy. 


IV 

The very young child’s vocational 
interests are often due to his social ex- 
periences. He may wish to be a milk- 
man, later a policeman, a lawyer, trades- 
man, physician, or minister, each choice 
in turn being due to the last person 
whom he admired. His vocational in- 
terests may change as rapidly and as fre- 
quently as his social experiences may 
happen to widen. 

Economic or social necessity is not 
infrequently the explanation of an indi- 
vidual’s choice of vocation. A father or 
other relative may have died and left a 
business which the young individual is 
expected by the family to take charge of 
and direct. Again, it may be that the 
community in which the child lives has 
only one or two kinds of vocational 
activities. Consequently, the individual 
has little if any choice, particularly if he 
lacks the necessary drive that would en- 
able him to leave the community and his 
family, or if the family’s need of his sup- 
port outweighs his desire to pursue a 
life's work more fitting to his interests 
and talents. 

Under such conditions, one of several 
things may happen. He may accept the 
situation as inevitable and lose interest 
not only in his work but in things in gen- 
eral, or he may “fight” the condition and 
become a disturbing influence on the job 
and an annoyance to his family and 
friends. On the other hand, he may have 
ego drive sufficient to enable him to 
break away from the community ties and 
seek opportunities in another locality 
which offers employment in a trade or a 
profession more in accord with his in- 
terests. Doing so, he has solved his 
problem in a way that another, lacking 


his degree of drive and will power, could 
not emulate without creating additional! 
emotional problems. 

In time of economic depression the 
individual may be forced to take any 
work opportunity that presents itself, 
Many, under these conditions, find them. 
selves trying to carry on in a field of 
work that is not at all interesting or 
satisfying to them and not infrequent); 
actually unpleasant. If they are unable 
to adjust themselves to the situation even 
as a temporary measure and if there is no 
avenue of escape known to them, the ef. 
fects on their mental life may be dis 
astrous. Not infrequently such individ- 
uals develop neuroses and even psy 
choses. The individual's attitude toward 
his work even after he is employed is 
often a determining factor in his ability 
to adjust himself successfully to his voca- 
tion. 


Factors in Adaptation 


The kinetic makeup of an individual is 
an important psychological factor that 
may greatly influence his capacity to per- 
form a given type of work. The hyper- 
kinetic person will find it very difficult 
to apply himself successfully for long 
periods of time on a job where there is 
little or no chance for moving about. 
James, a sixteen-year-old boy, with good 
intelligence, possessing the desire and 
most of the abilities necessary for secre- 
tarial work, failed miserably in several 
positions because of his inability to re- 
main at his desk for the length of time 
necessary to complete his work. This one 
personality characteristic negated the pos- 
sibility of success in this particular voca- 
tion, although he had the interest, the 
special skills, and the degree of socializa- 
tion that were required. In similar man- 
ner, the hypokinetic individual would 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to suc- 
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ceed in a vocation that demanded a great 
amount of physical and motor activity. 

In addition to the specific skills and in- 
terest necessary for a chosen vocation 
there are personality traits and habits 
that play an important rdle in determin- 
ing success or failure in the job. 

The child who, because of home, 
school, or other experiences, has de- 
veloped a rejection for authority will, in 
many cases, find it difficult to accept 
criticism of supervision from his supe- 
riors. Because of his inability to accept 
direction or suggestion, he will resign, if 
he is not discharged, from one position 
after another. He often becomes a mem- 
ber of that large army of workers who 
are always “on the march.” 

The individual who has developed a 
sense of inadequacy to the degree that 
his neighbor's success, as well as his own 
failure, becomes a threat to him finds it 
difficult to get along with his fellow- 
workers. Not infrequently he develops a 
paranoid attitude toward life, believing 
that his superiors are prejudiced against 
him or that his fellow-workers are ‘taking 
advantage” of him. 

The development of faulty habits in 
younger life constitutes another group of 
influences that handicap many of these 
youngsters in the industrial world. The 
child who has not learned to come to 
school punctually or to keep his appoint- 
ments will, in many instances, find it al- 
most impossible to arrive at the office or 
the shop on time. Difficulty in finishing 
a given task, in maintaining interest, and 
in accomplishing his purpose, especially 
when the task is unpleasant or very hard 
for him; difficulty also in obtaining recre- 
ational satisfactions in his free time or 
happiness from the practice of his relig- 
ion, difficulties resulting from poor early 
training—these are only some of the 
many conditions that must be taken into 
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consideration in a vocationai guidance 
program. 


Summary 

A vocational program, therefore, to be 
effective, must not only take into consider- 
ation special abilities and skills demanded 
by a given vocation; it must also evaluate 
the complete human being of which his 
specific vocational talents are only a part. 
As stated previously, the human being is 
an integrated system, and, regardless of 
the specific purpose for which we may 
study him, to evaluate him with any de- 
gree of accuracy we must recognize that 
his other abilities, likes and dislikes, so- 
cial traits, attitudes toward life and 
habits, etc., all influence his success or 
failure on the job. In this article we 
have attempted to discuss, although in a 
very brief and necessarily incomplete 
fashion, some of the factors, other than 
special abilities, that are of importance in 
vocational guidance. 

There is no simple or single method 
whereby this complete understanding of 
the individual may be obtained. We 
must be able and willing to use the 
knowledge and techniques provided by 
all the arts and sciences that in any way 
affect the human being. Even then we 
cannot always be certain that our deduc- 
tions and recommendations are as ac- 
curate as we would wish them to be. The 
human being is very complex and ever 
changing, and some of the materials 
which we deal with, intellectual, emo- 
tional, and volitional, do not lend them- 
selves to complete and exact analysis. 

The grace needed by all of us who are 
actively concerned in the field of gui- 
dance is Aumility—a humility that will 
enable us to recognize our own limita- 
tions and to respect the sacredness of our 
responsibility in our efforts to help 
fashion the lives of others. 
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HE TERM ‘mental hygiene”’ should 
L here be interpreted in its broadest 

sense. We should conceive of the 
function of mental hygiene in the sec- 
ondary schools as primarily preventive 
and only secondarily as curative. In 
other words, a mental hygiene program 
should influence the total atmosphere of 
the school and provide guidance to 100 
per cent of the pupils. Obviously, such 
a program must attempt to give the best 
possible help to the misfit or maladjusted 
pupil, but if the emphasis of the program 
rests here it is incorrectly named. Hy- 
giene involves “the preservation of 
health’—not merely an attempt to cure 
ills. 

The mental hygiene program must of 
necessity be concerned with the curric- 
ulum. Does the curriculum provide op- 
portunity for the individual to satisfy his 
fundamental emotional needs? Does it 
provide each student with the oppor- 
tunity to use his special abilities and to 
follow his interests? Does the program 
of studies tend to cause the students to 
become divided or integrated personali- 
ties? Does the curriculum provide for 
the pupil with a special disability so that 
he will not be too much frustrated by sit- 
uations beyond his powers? Does it pro- 
vide ample outlet for conflict through 
creative activity? 

The general social atmosphere of the 
school is another important factor in 
mental health. Are pupils aided in reach- 
ing emotional maturity? Are they 


helped and encouraged to ‘“‘grow up” in 
the best sense? Is the atmosphere one 
which provides sufficient social security? 
Is the attitude on the part of faculty and 
students toward boy and girl relation 
ships a healthy one? Is the school help 
ing the students to face the facts of ec 

nomic and social problems as they ar 
today? The mental hygiene program 
should cooperate closely with the physical 
education department. What attitudes 
are students building toward physical 
health? How much insight are they get- 
ting into the relationship between phys- 
ical and mental health? 

These and many other problems are of 
paramount importance to the mental 
health of the group. The faculty and the 
mental hygienists must work coopera- 
tively toward their solution. We have 
learned what we know about the group 
through counseling individuals, so let us 
consider our problem now from the 
point of view of individual guidance. 


Two Groups Need Attention 


The guidance responsibilities of such a 
program as has been suggested should in- 
clude two groups of individuals: 

1. Those so-called normal students 
who want help in planning their educa- 
tional programs as well as their voca- 
tional careers and who also need gui- 
dance in meeting those social and emo- 
tional problems that confront all ado- 
lescents. 

2. Those students who in varying de- 
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grees have failed to make an adequate ad- 
justment and are considered ‘‘problems’’ 
by themselves, their classmates, or the 
fac ulty. 

One of the great problems in guidance 
is the fact that those who do the guiding 
are prone to approach the individual 
from too limited a point of view. If a 
young person asking for guidance ap- 
peals to one group of counselors, he is 
soon confronted with a battery of tests, 
and it depends on the major interests of 
the counselors concerned whether the 
emphasis of those tests is on the measure- 
ment of intelligence, special aptitudes, 
performance, material, or achievement. 
Each test may be excellent in itself, but 
even a composite picture of the test re- 
sults does not give a picture of the whole 
individual who is asking for guidance. 
That individual may have social and emo- 
tional needs which no known tests reveal 
and which are quite as significant in de- 
termining his educational and vocational 
choices as are his test results. 


II 


The mental hygienist has approached 
this problem of guidance from the point 
of view of the social and emotional needs 
of the individual. He also tends to see 
only one side of the picture. He admits, 
within limits, the value of tests, but he 
too often fails to use them to the fullest 
extent even from his own point of view. 
He becomes primarily concerned with the 
emotional needs of the student and, de- 
pending on his technique, he sets about 
changing the student's environment so 
that his needs may be satisfied, or helping 
him to see the source of his own emo- 
tional problems so that he will himself 
manipulate the environment and find the 
emotional satisfactions which he is seek- 
ing. 

In doing this the mental hygienist 
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often fails to consider sufficiently the 
kind of social and economic world to 
which the student has to adjust himself 
This social and economic world may be 
an undesirable one, and we do not sug 
gest sending the adolescent out with a 
complacent acceptance of all phases of it 
But he must at least face this world and 
be able to get along in it until he can 
make constructive efforts to help change 
it. This helping him to face life as he 
finds it is an important part of the mental! 
hygienist’s job and for the most part psy 

chiatrists recognize it, but they still d 

vote too little study to what this world is 
socially and economically 

There is one part of this well-round 
guidance that each group would admit t 
be important, and yet each group is som« 
what careless when it comes to taking thi 
side adequately into account. This is th 
individual's physical equipment for th 
type of educational or vocational program 
which he is planning. Of course, oby 
ous physical problems are considered, | 
the more subtle physical problems are al! 
too often unnoticed. 

Counselors are, after all, human beings 
and as such we cannot expect them to be 
equally interested in testing, in emotional 
needs, in social and economic problems, 
and in preventive medicine 
keep in mind the fact that the counselor's 
special interest is determined by his own 
intelligence, special abilities, emotional 
conditions, social and economic back 
ground, and physical make-up, plus many 
other factors which we have not con- 
sidered here. In spite of the fact that we 
must remember that he is only a human 
being, we have the right to expect him to 
be a reasonably well-rounded human 
being with a tolerant and receptive atti 
tude toward points of view other than his 
own if he is to have a part in the gui 
dance of young people. 


It is wise to 
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From the foregoing it seems obvious 
that a good guidance set-up should 
consist of several persons, each of 
whom should be able to contribute in a 
specific field and at the same time be re- 
ceptive to the contributions of the rest of 
the group, be able to weigh these con- 
tributions and see the part that each plays 
in the total picture of the individual. 


Enlist All the Faculty 


Another requisite of a good guidance 
program in the secondary school, which 
is quite as important as the one just men- 
tioned and is to a large extent dependent 
upon it, is the inclusion in the guidance 
program of all the other faculty mem- 
bers. Guidance cannot be carried on by 
a few persons set apart for this purpose. 
The philosophy of the guidance program 
must be consistent with the philosophy of 
the administration and the functioning of 
the entire institution. It is only through 
the cooperation of the staff group that the 
individual student can be best served. 

It is fatal to assume that the school 
psychiatrist is the final authority even in 
a matter of student maladjustment and 
that he alone will seek the causes of the 
problem and prescribe the treatment, 
which must then be followed by the re- 
spective teachers, regardless of whether 
they thoroughly understand the reason 
for the treatment or not. The key spot 
in a good guidance program is to be 
found in the staff conference at which all 
who deal with the particular student 
present what they have discovered about 
him.* Through pooling experiences with 
the student a cooperative plan may be 
drawn up. Obviously, this shared plan 
will have far more meaning for those 
who participate in it than will a prescrip- 
tion planned by one individual, regard- 
less of how sound and excellent the plan 
may be. 


How Refer the Student? 

Students may be referred to the gui- 
dance group in any one of a number 
ways. 

The pupil may go to the guidance de. 
partment of his own accord and ask for 
advice. This type of referral is usuall 
productive of the best results because 

(1) the pupil is consciously aware of a 
problem which he is trying to solve, and 
(2) he has shown his confidence in an 
individual or in the department. It is 
true, of course, that some pupils will seck 
advice because they want to attract atten- 
tion or talk about themselves, but this be- 
havior in itself is symptomatic of a prob- 
lem and should be so treated. 

Pupils who have been helped by the 
guidance department in the solution of 
their problems will frequently bring their 
friends who need help. Obviously, the 
suggestion or introduction, coming from 
a companion of one’s own age, is likely 
to be very effective. 

A student may turn to a faculty mem- 
ber for help, and that teacher may fee! 
that the problem should be referred to 
the guidance department. In this case 
the teacher should obtain the pupil’s per- 
mission to ask advice of the guidance de- 
partment or the pupil’s consent to an in- 
terview with a member of the guidance 
group. Obviously, the pupil’s confidence 
must not be betrayed by the teacher. Only 
in some such serious situation as danger 
of mental breakdown or danger to some 
other individual should a teacher consider 
discussing a pupil's confidential statement 
with anyone else. In such cases, if the 
student cannot be persuaded to go to the 
psychiatrist, the teacher should talk the 
situation over with the psychiatrist with- 
out using names and in so far as the psy- 

chiatrist deems it safe continue to work 
with the student under the psychiatrist's 
advice. 
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Faculty members may also refer pupils 
whose behavior indicates that they need 
help. This may be done with or without 
the student’s knowledge of how he was 
referred. If the pupil knows which 
teacher referred him, the approach to him 
may be facilitated or made more difficult 
according to the pupil’s relation to the 
teacher. It is more difficult to approach 
pupils referred under these conditions, 
and the first interview demands great 
skill on the part of the therapist. 

Parents may ask the principal or some 
teacher to refer their child or they may 
approach the guidance department di- 
rectly about him. Of course, this type of 
referral is necessary and the child’s rela- 
tion with his parents will play an impor- 
tant part in his acceptance of help. 


Staff Conferences 


The visiting teacher usually presents 
her report first. Her training should be 
that of a psychiatric social worker with 
special emphasis on school cases. It is 
highly desirable that she should have 
teaching experience as part of her equip- 
ment. 

Unless some particular incident in the 
case indicates a different procedure it is 
her responsibility to obtain a history cov- 
ering the following points: school history 
from time of entering school, including 
all psychological and other tests and, in 
so far as feasible, his teachers’ impres- 
sions of him; the experience of each of 
his present teachers with him and their 
opinion of him; developmental and 
health history obtained from home, 
physicians, etc.; family history; descrip- 
tion of home and family based on visits; 
relationship between pupil and various 
members of his family as described by 
the family; community, church, and other 
social relationships; any description of 
personality and behavior as given by 
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family, teachers, minister, scoucmaster, or 
others. 

The psychologist should report on re- 
sults: of intelligence, performance, and 
achievement tests administered by him. 
He should also show the relation between 
test results and the pupil’s present and 
past school achievement. The psychol- 
ogist should describe as objectively as 
possible the pupil’s behavior during the 
psychological examination. He should 
then interpret the test results and give 
what must necessarily be a somewhat sub- 
jective interpretation of the behavior 
shown during the examination. 

If the psychiatrist has not made the 
physical and neurological examination 
himself and if the findings of the exam- 
ination are significant, the physician 
who made the examination should be 
there to present and interpret them to the 
group. A description of the pupil's be- 
havior during the physical examination 
and of his attitude toward his body and 
his health is important. 

If the findings of the physical examin- 
ation are not particularly significant and 
if it is not convenient for the physician to 
be present, his report should be in the 
hands of the psychiatrist. 

If the psychiatrist has made the phys- 
ical and neurological examination himself 
or if he is to report on the examination 
made by someone else, he usually begins 
with this report and its interpretation. He 
next describes his interviews with the 
pupil and gives his interpretation of the 
pupil’s personality and adjustment. He 
points out those facts in the visiting 
teacher's report that bear out his own in- 
terpretation. He brings out and discusses 
facts that do not point in the direction of 
his interpretation or those that throw 
new light on the situation. He questions 
the teacher further and indicates other 
data that it would be desirable for her to 
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get. He discusses the psychologist’s re- 
port in the light of his findings. The 
psychologist and the psychiatrist often 
decide that additional tests are indicated 


as necessa ry. 


Faculty Members’ Part 

The principal or some other adminis- 
trative officer who may have more direct 
dealings with the particular pupil than 
the principal should be present. Each 
teacher now dealing with the pupil con- 
cerned and his past teachers who are par- 
ticularly interested or have some definite 
contribution to make also should be pres- 
ent. Their reports are included in the 
visiting teacher's history, but they should 
have an opportunity at the conference to 
describe the pupil's work and behavior 
and to offer suggestionsy This is a most 
valuable part of the discussion, because 
the pupil may not have shown the same 
characteristics to the Latin teacher that he 
showed to the physical education teacher. 
Then, too, this new chance to express 
themselves comes after the teachers have 
heard revealing facts of the pupil’s de- 
sires, conflicts, health, history, family his- 
tory, family problems, etc. 

Some member of the group ought to 
be responsible for information concern- 
ing vocations if vocational placement is 
an issue in the case. 

The cards are now on the table and an 
open discussion of the best plan of pro- 
cedure follows. The pupil’s needs in so 
far as they can be ascertained are before 
the group, and the facilities which each 
department offers to meet those needs are 
brought out. This type of cooperative 
planning brings fruitful results for the 
pupils concerned and at the same time it 
definitely affects the point of view of the 
members of the faculty participating. 
This is perhaps the best type of teacher 
training in mental hygiene. 


Ill lit 

Two very brief summaries of histor ot 
follow. Because space will not permit st 
they are in no sense samples of historic p 
W 

Illustrative Case, Jenny §& 


A girl almost ready for college turn 
to her high school for help in deciding ce 
on her program of studies in relation t 


getting ready for college and eventua € 
for a profession. She had superior int v 
ligence. She had done well in all sch 
subjects and had a very high ability ; 

both mathematics and languages. Whe 

asked what she would like to do she sug d 
gested that she would like to become t 
mathematics teacher. To her advisers her : 


choice seemed logical enough and 
was sent on to college to get a good gx 
eral education and to specialize in mat 
matics. t 
Her marks in college were high and 
her parents offered to allow her to go : 
with graduate work. She accepted their 
offer in spite of the fact that sending her 
necessitated great sacrifices on their part 
She completed her graduate work s 
cessfully—in fact, brilliantly. She can 
out first on an examination for teachers 
of mathematics. Within two weeks her 
teaching was definitely a failure. She 
could not manage a class and immed 
ately developed physical symptoms which 
she used to excuse her failure. 

Why did she fail? The answer is not 
to be found in her school and collegé 
record, nor in her intelligence tests nor 
in her performance test, but in her cas¢ 
history later obtained by a mental hygienc 
clinic. The answer is so clear that failure 
as a teacher could have been predicted 
during her high school period. 

Her case history and psychiatric inter- 
views revealed that emotionally she was 2 
very immature and dependent person 
Her relation to her parents was that of 4 
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little child. She turned to them and to 
other adults for help and advice at every 
step. Confronted by a class in a large 
public high school which provided her 
with no one on whom she could lean she 
resorted to illness as an escape which 
would permit her to maintain her self- 
respect. Unfortunately from her point of 
view, the school sent its own physician to 
examine her and he could find nothing 
wrong physically. 


How She Might Have Been Helped 


If her total personality had been un- 
derstood during her high school career, 
there would have been two possible 
methods of helping her from the mental 
hygiene point of view. 

The more constructive plan would 
have been intensive psychotherapy with 
the girl herself and contacts with the 
parents to help them to understand the 
situation and to change their attitudes to- 
ward the girl. This is certainly a form 
of educational procedure (shall we call 
it emotional education?) and within the 
province of the school. 

If the intensive work with the girl is 
not feasible, then surely her emotional 
immaturity should be taken into account 
in giving her vocational advice. With 
her personality problem she could never 
be expected to deal with people in any 
supervisory capacity. She needs a super- 


visor for the sake of her own security, - 


and with the exception of some direction 
given by one individual she must work at 
her task alone. as her intelligence is 
high and if her task is too simple she may 
become so bored that she will resort to 
fantasy or to some other destructive 
mechanism. This means that work must 
be found for her that will give her a 
sense of security and at the same time 
challenge her interest and ability. 
Actually, research under a very under- 
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standing person was the answer to this 
girl's problem. 


Illustrative Case, Tony 

Tony was referred by his junior high 
school teachers because his defiant, re- 
bellious behavior upset the classroom. He 
had average intelligence. His brother, 
15 months older, was doing brilliant pre 
medical work. Tony's only real success 
was in art. He drew and painted well 
and gave every indication of becoming a 
successful His be- 
havior was usually good when he was en 
gaged in painting a poster or designing a 
magazine cover. From these statements 
an educational and vocational plan for 
him seems relatively simple. But it did 
not work out that way, and the boy con 
tinued to be morose and troublesome 

It was the case history and talks with 
the father that revealed the 
Tony's problem. The father came from 
an old Italian family, all of whose men 
for generations had been successful in 
professions. Although a professional 
man himself, the father was the least suc- 
cessful man in his family and was con- 
sidered a “black sheep.’’ He really feared 
that his son was like him and that a com- 
mercial artist the con- 
demnation of the entire family connec- 
As a result of this attitude, father 


commercial artist 


source ot 


would receive 
tion. 
and son were in constant conflict. 

It is evident this boy must be helped in 
understanding the emotional factors in 
his relation with his father and the source 
of his behavior before we can expect him 
to make a successful vocational adjust- 
ment. 

On the whole, it is this matter of emo- 
tional adjustment that has been most 
neglected by secondary school counselors 
and that forces us to recognize the need 
for better mental hygiene programs in 
secondary schools. 
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RGANIZED application of mental 
O hygiene principles and practices 

in our colleges is of relatively re- 
cent origin, actually coming into exis- 
tence shortly after the Great War. Dur- 
ing the intervening years it has shown a 
rather remarkable growth. At the pres- 
ent time approximately 26 of our col- 
leges and universities have full-time or 
part-time mental hygiene service avail- 
able for the students. 

For a good many years increasing at- 
tention has been paid to the physical 
health of college students, but almost 
none to mental health. Only recently 
the principal of one of our larger sec- 
ondary schools stated that his predecessor 
had always boasted that no boy was ever 
invited to that particular school and none 
was ever asked to remain. The prin- 
cipal very suggestively added, “For sev- 
eral years I have been seeing the grad- 
uates of this school and witnessing the 
dire results of such a program, as evi- 
denced by mental illness, emotional in- 
stability, maladjustments, and inability to 
fit comfortably into the social scheme.” 

Men and women in the past were 
dropped, suspended, or expelled from 
our colleges and universities without 
very much consideration for the measure- 
ment of intellectual endowment, the 
understanding of emotional problems, or 
the investigation of mental conflicts. We 
are all quite familiar with the results of 
this system, which included among its 
effects the development of permanent 
mental disease in a number of college 


gtaduates, many others proceeding int 
the world with serious maladjustments 
and still others with the feeling of 
frustration and often defeat. It also goes 
without saying that mental hygiene 
should be established throughout all the 
grade schools; that if a good piece of 
mental hygiene were done in our early 
grades, the need of it in our institutions 
of higher education would rapidly di- 
minish. In my opinion, the reason that 
it has developed in the colleges is that 
they have been able to set up organiza- 
tions which are better, freer from politi- 
cal control, and less handicapped 
budgetary restrictions of a political or 
semi-political group. 


Selecting for College 


In these days it seems fairly obvious 
that with the expenditures required and 
with the great amount of unemployment 
among our educated classes, special 
thought should be given as to who should 
go to college and what should be done 
for them after admission into the col- 
lege. The development of the various 
psychological tests in the last few years 
has given us valuable laboratory informa- 
tion as to certain individuals with limited 
intellectual endowment who will not 
make good college material. This has 
been of material advantage in the selec- 
tions for admission. If we were only 
equipped with adequate tests of emo 
tional maturity and emotional stability, 
we might further improve our selective 
admission system. It would seem 2 
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proper thesis to defend that, having 
chosen candidates for admission and ex- 
cluded certain others, we should earnestly 
endeavor to turn out those selected well 
equipped not only intellectually, but also 
as to every aspect of their mental health 
and adjustment. If this is true, then 
mental hygiene has a definite place and 
function in all of our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Many of us who have been working in 
this field have given thought to the prob- 
lems of where the work of mental health 
belongs in the college organization and 
how it should be set up. I think the con- 
sensus is that ideally the mental hygiene 
personnel should be placed in the De- 
partment of Health; that a well qualified 
psychiatrist should be chosen to take 
charge of the work; that this psychiatrist 
should be a graduate of a class A medical 
school, have served at least one year as 
interne in a general hospital, and have re- 
ceived at least three years’ well supervised 
training in clinical psychiatry. A thor- 
ough understanding of the principles un- 
derlying psychoanalysis will frequently 
prove of great assistance. With these 
prerequisites, the psychiatrist must be a 
man or woman, well adjusted, able to get 
on easily with people, a patient listener, 
must have a wide cultural background, 
and be resourceful in therapeutic pro- 
cedure. Some may say, ‘““Where can this 
perfect psychiatrist be found?” I will 
admit that they are not too plentiful, but 
I have emphasized these requirements be- 
cause I feel very definitely that unless the 
properly trained and properly adjusted 
person can be obtained to start mental 
hygiene in the college, the work might 
well be delayed. 


The Loquacious Psychiatrist 


To illustrate this point, let me cite an 
instance. In one of our smaller colleges 
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a well-recommended psychiatrist was ob- 
tained. After the work had been going 
on about a year it was obvious that it was 
not going well. Students came once to 
see the psychiatrist and seldom returned. 
Upon investigation it was found that 
whenever a student came to the office and 
started to tell the story of his difficulties 
he was soon stopped and given a lecture 
about the psychiatrist's own experiences, 
dealings with similar cases, etc. Obvi- 
ously, such a procedure on the part of the 
psychiatrist made it impossible for the 
student to obtain the needed help. In 
the first interview the physician must be 
prepared to listen patiently and atten- 
tively in order that a positive transference 
may be started. In the instance cited a 
negative transfer was established, which 
made it impossible for the student to re- 
turn with any hope of receiving con- 
structive aid. 

If the volume of work in the educa- 
tional institution is considerable, a well 
trained psychiatric social worker may be 
of very valuable assistance in collecting 
information and in coordinating the 
work of the department with the dean's 
office and other college offices and de- 
partments. The Psychological Depart- 
ment can, of course, be utilized for spe- 
cial psychological examinations. 

It is hardly necessary to say that one 
of the reasons for placing this work in 
the Department of Health is that con- 
sultations must constantly be had with 
the medical men—the roentgenologist, 
the ophthalmologist, and other specialists. 


II 


The records, being of a confidential 
nature, must be very carefully housed 
and protected. The student coming to 
the psychiatrist must understand at once 
that much of the material is medical and 
therefore confidential, and must be told 
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frankly that there may be times when in- 
formation given must be shared with 
other college officers for the best interests 
of all concerned. In brief, a frank un- 
derstanding must be gained between the 
student and the doctor, and must at all 
times be strictly maintained. The mental 
hygiene group should have access to all 
college records dealing with admission, 
scholastic achievement, and disciplinary 
action. 

In addition to the individual consulta- 
tion it is well that this work should be 
organized for educational purposes as 
well as for purely consultation purposes. 
With this end in view the psychiatrist 
should present, either in connection with 
the lectures on hygiene or as a separate 
course, a series of round table confer- 
ences or lectures, or both, dealing with 
mental mechanisms, outlining some of 
the pitfalls of the adolescent and the 
post-adolescent periods, and describing 
some of the adjustments that are neces- 
sary in the transition from high school or 
preparatory school to college or uni- 
versity. Talks should be given before 
fraternities and other groups whenever 
the invitation is extended. The faculty 
group will profit greatly from the right 
kind of talks dealing with general and 
special mental hygiene principles. 


Types of Cases 


In the early days of college mental 
hygiene it was freely stated that college 
students would be most reluctant to in- 
terview a psychiatrist. This has not been 
found to be the case. When it is frankly 
stated by the Department of Health or 
by the Administration Office that it is de- 
sired that the student should have an in- 
terview with the psychiatrist for the pur- 
pose of gaining a better adjustment to 
the existing situation, it is very seldom 
that reluctance is shown. Once the con- 


tact is made with the right type of 
psychiatrist, there is almost never any dif- 
ficulty in following through with the 
case. In the past ten years it has been 
proved that it is not a question of get- 
ting the cases to come to the psychiatrist 
but rather of the psychiatrist's finding 
enough hours in the day to give adequate 
time to all those seeking help. Cases are 
referred by the Department of Health, by 
the Dean’s office, psychological depart 
ment, class officers, counselors, and in in- 
creasing numbers by students who have 
themselves received help. 

In general we see three groups of 
cases: 

1. Students with minor emotional 
problems, such as worry about a home 
situation, anxiety as to scholastic success, 
difficulty in adjustment from rural t 
urban life or from the small school to the 
large university. As a rule, much help 
can be given to this group in one or tw 
interviews. 

2. A somewhat more serious type 
that of students who have personality 
problems, phobias, or compulsions, or are 
worried about previous nervous upsets 
a family history of mental illness. Mem- 
bers of this group need much more time 
must be seen over a fairly long period 
but here, again, the majority can soon be 
given a great deal of help and relieved of 
most of their maladjustments. 

3. The third group, which in our col- 
lege population is the smallest, is com- 
posed of those who are suffering from 
prolonged and marked personality dis- 
orders, pathological fluctuations of mood, 
or deep-seated conflict. Some of these per- 
sons can be given a considerable amount 
of help so that they can go on with their 
college work. Others are of so serious 
import that it may often become neces- 
sary for them to resign from college and 
devote a long and intensive period to the 
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problem of health. Some of the difficul- 
ties are sO deep-seated or of such long 
standing that very little can be done. 
Possibly an illustration of each of these 
groups may serve a useful purpose. 


Meeting the Situation 

In the first group we find a young man 
who has been referred by the Depart- 
ment of Health because he has been visit- 
ing that office frequently, complaining of 
insomnia and indigestion which have not 
yielded to the ordinary medications. At 
the first interview it is learned that he 
came from a small country high school 
where he stood almost at the head of his 
class. His family expected great things 
of him in the college world. During 
his first semester he finds himself receiv- 
ing low marks in several subjects. He 
worries greatly over this situation. At 
about the same time he learns from home 
that the family finances have been re- 
duced and that he must find outside work 
to supplement his resources; yet he 
realizes that he should give every hour of 
his day to his studies, if he is to pass. 
This is a very common picture in the col- 
lege group of today. 

When it is explained to him how fre- 
quently this occurs, how poorly he has or- 
ganized his study periods, how much in 
need of outdoor exercise he is, and how 
financial aid can be obtained, much of 
the mental tension disappears, soon an 
adequate adjustment has been achieved, 
and this boy will go on to fair scholastic 
success—not the class leadership he had 
expected, because the competition is too 
severe; but he soon realizes this fact and 
is content with reasonable results. Often 
this whole situation has to be explained 
to the family, in order that the pressure 
it is exerting may be modified. 

From group two comes the following 
case: A young woman was sent in be- 
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cause she was said to have had a con 
vulsion in the class room on two occa 
Health 
assumed that she was suffering from 
epilepsy. 


and a prolonged interview indicated that 


sions and the Department of 


Again, careful investigation 
this was a case of hyste ria; that its source 
was a terrific conflict regarding a love af 
fair and the family attitude 
required a number of interviews, a thor- 


This case 


ough investigation into the emotional de- 
velopment, a better understanding of sex 
hygiene, and, again, cooperation from the 
family. 
proximately ten hours, 
has had no return of the convulsions in 


This patient was seen for ap 
recovered entirely, 
three years, has now graduated, and is 
successfully employed. 


Unhelpful Parents 


From the third group comes one of the 
more serious problems. 
college having a record of rather serious 
personality difficulties in 
A very wise headmaster success 


A boy entered 


preparatory 
school. 
fully steered him through two years of 
preparatory school and gave him detailed 
and excellent advice as to some of the 
college adjustments, all of which was dis- 
regarded by his parents. By the end of 
the first semester in college he was with 
drawing from the group, was hyper- 
critical and suspicious of his teachers, dis- 
satisfied with his courses, unwilling to 
take part in the required physical educa- 
tion program, and was failing in two sub- 
jects. Examination showed a boy with a 
very high IQ who had unusual ability 
in the natural sciences but was spending 
nearly all of his time reading philosophy 
and metaphysics, and neglecting his reg- 
ular course of studies. 

This boy had had a strict, puritanical 
bringing-up. He was emotionally im- 
mature, was in tremendous conflict over 
sex problems, and was beginning to de- 
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velop delusional trends. He was seen 
frequently, but his suspiciousness, seclu- 
siveness, and delusional trends increased. 
He was kept in college for the whole of 
the freshman year; at the end of that 
year he had failed in three subjects and 
could not be continued. He wanted to 
give up college, but his parents coerced 
him into entering another college. Here 
the performance was repeated, only more 
rapidly, as he remained only a few 
months, wandered away, was missing for 
several months, and then returned home. 
His psychosis developed rapidly into an 
easily recognized schizophrenia, and the 
prognosis is extremely grave. 


III 


When college mental hygiene has been 
instituted, the question frequently arises 
as to how the psychiatrist should proceed 
with his work. Two types of approach 
have been suggested. One is that only 
those cases be treated which are referred 
to the psychiatrist's office. The other is 
that an attempt be made during the phys- 
ical examinations of the freshman class 
for the psychiatrist to have a brief psy- 
chiatric interview with each student. By 
this latter method it is felt by many that 
an experienced observer and interviewer 
can determine a large proportion of those 
men or women who need definite psy- 
chiatric advice, and could, following the 
interview, make definite appointments to 
see them. Undoubtedly this method 
would give a better understanding of the 
true cross-section of the college freshmen 
and would lead to the early recognition 
of a number of students needing treat- 
ment who might not otherwise be sent in 
for consultation. 

As a practical matter, however, stu- 
dents being sent for conference are so 
numerous that they take up nearly all of 
the time of one psychiatrist in an institu- 


tion having two thousand students, rej. 
atively little time being left for lectures 


and round table conferences. Therefore 


where personnel is not adequate, contac 


with the whole freshman class seems we 
nigh impossible. If this could be done 
it would seem to be an ideal method. Up. 
questionably by this type of work a bet 
ter understanding of the total college 
population could be achieved, many in 
dividuals could be interviewed at a time 
when problems are simple and easily ad. 
justed, and a truly preventive program 
could be instituted. However, for a long 
time to come it seems probable that the 
mental hygiene workers in our college 
will have to be content with ministering 
to those individuals who seek help or ar: 


sent through the various channels for 


consultation. 
The question is very frequently asked 
what the psychiatrist’s part should be re 


I feel we know very definitely that the 
psychiatrist should not be a member 
the disciplinary committee. The doctor 
entrusted with mental health should not 
be regarded by the undergraduates as 2 
part of the firing squad. When discipli 
nary problems arise, the psychiatrist 
should be used as a consultant, his opin- 
ion should be given to the dean or the 
disciplinary committee, but the action 
should be theirs. 


Paging the Successes 


One important part of college mental 
hygiene has never been adequately con- 
sidered—that is, systematic and scientifi 
study of the successes. When we are con- 
fronted with the problem of a boy who 
has to face a painful home situation, has 
great difficulty in achieving satisfactory 
scholastic progress, has come from 2 
small country school to the great urban 
university, and yet seems to make an ade- 
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quate adjustment and go on in spite of 
all handicaps to a successful career, we 
must realize that maladjustment and fail- 
ure are largely an individual problem 
and that while we know a good deal 
about the individual factors that tend to- 
ward maladjustment, we know relatively 
little about those that make for good ad- 
justment. If we knew more about these 
latter, our therapeutic procedures would 
undoubtedly be improved and expedited. 
From a scientific study of failure and suc- 
cess at the college level we might learn 
much about educational methods and in- 
dividual adjustment. Undoubtedly we 
should do so concerning problems of vo- 
cational guidance. 

In most of our schools and colleges the 
personnel department and the psycholog- 
ical department, or both, deal with vo- 
cational adjustment. Here again the 
psychiatrist should be of definite help in 
determining some of those vocational 
urges that are purely emotional and 
therefore often ill-advised. He should 
also be able to give assistance regarding 
personality qualities, fitting or unfitting, 
for special vocations. However, the psychi- 
atrist should hardly consider himself an 
expert in vocational guidance, and while 
he may be of definite help, most of us 
have not the training or the experience in 
vocations to qualify us in that respect. 


A Valuable Service 

The fact that mental hygiene in our 
colleges has spread so rapidly during the 
past decade and has continued to spread 
even during a period of financial curtail- 
ment would seem to indicate that it has 
served a useful purpose in our educa- 
tional institutions. The large number of 
men and women who can testify to its 
help is an ever present and living wit- 
hess to the service rendered. Many col- 
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lege deans have stated that where proper 
mental hygiene is offered, a much better 
understanding is gained | 
plinary problems, and proper action in 


such cases is made much more nearly 
accurate. 
The old spectacle of students | cing 


had failed to 


nts who 


dropped because they 
achieve certain marks, stud 
in reality sick persons to whom no help 
had been rendered, is gradually disap 
pearing. 
have substituted in countless instances un 
That in many 

them we have prevented 
or mental illness I cannot doubt. How 


For frustration and failure we 


derstanding and help 


serious nervous 


often this has been true no one can yet 
state. 
minds of those doing college mental hy 


But there is no question in the 


giene work that we have added some 
thing to the total of educational fitness 
and happiness by a better understanding 
of the mental needs of many students 
The mental hygienist should not un- 
dertake to be the educator 
giene is not pedagogy, nor is it the fir 
ing squad, nor yet vocational gr 


mental hy- 


uidance. 
Mental hygiene teaches the facing of 
reality; therefore we must not pretend to 
be what we are not. We may be able to 
contribute valuable guide posts in all of 
these various directions and to be of very 
special help to the individual suffering 
from emotional or 
personality disorders, or early psychotic 
symptoms. In this way we can make a 
very direct and practical contribution to 
the educational We 
much to learn, but we are willing to 
In the 
meantime we have a great opportunity to 


intellectual conflict, 


system. still have 


learn, and are doing so every day 


increase individual efficiency and to help 
make the college graduate a better edu- 
cated citizen, using as our definition of 
education ‘‘fitting for life.” 


















MEETING THE OCCUPATIONAL NEEDS 
OF PROBLEM CHILDREN 
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What can be done with the boy or girl who baffles parents, teacher 
and friends? The answer would seem to be, Send him or her to the 
Children’s Village. Describing itself as a national training school for the 
study, education, and development of the problem child, the Village, 
located at Dobbs Ferry, New York, displays an uncanny skill in finding 
more ov less satisfactory solutions to these flesh and blood puzzles. Per- 

haps one of the reasons for its success is that, instead of trying merely to 
do something with the child, it tries to find out what can be done for the 
child. The present article deals with the treatments of boys only, although 
inclusion of girls would not change the general picture. The Managing 
Director of the Children’s Village is Leon C. Faulkner, who is rounding 








out a decade of distinguished achievement in that position. 


HE AVERAGE boy who comes to the 
Children’s Village is a disorgan- 


ized, relatively unstable person. His 
previous life has been of a sort to dis- 
courage any fixed habits of a desirable 
sort. If he has worked at all, he has 
usually been employed in some of the 
street trades. These do not develop de- 
sirable work habits and they render the 
problem of adjustment more difficult. 
The excitement and irresponsibility of 
life on the streets make the regular life 
of other occupations seem monotonous 
and unattractive. Life has been aimless, 
drifting, and undirected. No vocational 
interests have been established. The boy 
is usually unable to participate in games 
with other children. He is an individ- 
ualist who has little power of cooperation 
with others. The problem of the Village 
is to turn this disorganized, uninterested, 
untrained individual into a person with 
recreational and vocational interests 
which may be used in his social adjust- 
ment. Along with this must go, in the 


case of older boys, sufficient skill in some 
occupation to enable them to be self-sup 
porting. To do this several things ar 
necessary. The first is to determine what 
capacities and assets he has which can be 
utilized to this end. This is the task of 
the Psychiatric Clinic which is an integ 
part of the Village. 

The Psychiatric Clinic studies the 
whole personality make-up of the b 
with a view to determining his assets and 
liabilities. Naturally, the first step is 
thorough physical examination by 
resident physician to determine the pres 
ence or absence of any physical handicaps 
which might affect employability in 
line. Such handicaps as are remediablé 
are immediately taken care of, and others 
receive treatment. 

The next step is to determine the b 
intellectual equipment, to discover ed 
cational retardation, to determine 
presence of special abilities or disabilities 
and to search for dormant interests which 
can be utilized in the adjustment process 
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MEETING THE OCCUPATIONAL 


To this end a series of mental, educa- 
tional, and trade tests is given. Every 
boy undergoes the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon test of general mental 
ability, the Healy P. C. II test of ability 
to grasp social situations, four tests of the 
Pintner-Paterson series—the Seguin, the 
Five-Finger Board, the Two-Finger 
Board, and the Casuist Form Board—for 
testing manual dexterity, foresight, and 
ability to profit from experience, either 
the Stanford Achievement or the Sones- 
Harry High School Achievement test of 
scholastic attainment, and the Stenquist 
Mechanical Aptitude tests. In addition, 
every boy in or above the fifth grade in 
school is given the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Attitudes test in an attempt to de- 
termine his attitude toward stealing. 

Supplementary tests, given whenever a 
clearer picture of the child is required, 
consist of the Gates Primary Reading 
tests, the Porteus Maze test, the Otis 
Self-Administering test or the Herring 
Revision of the Binet-Simon test, the De- 
troit Mechanical Aptitudes test, the 
Downey Will-Temperament test, and the 
Clark Revision of the Thurstone Per- 
sonality test. The results of all these tests 
are carefully checked against the history 
of the boy, which has been obtained 
previously to his admission. 

After the tests have been applied, the 
boy is given a psychiatric interview to 


} determine in greater detail his personality 


make-up. Here the various opportunities 
for vocational training are described and 
discussed with him, and suggestions 
made as to the desirability of training or, 
in the case of the older boys, at least a try- 
out in one vocational shop. This is the 
opportunity for the psychiatrist to dis- 
cover if there are any conflicts which 
might interfere with a specific type of 
trade training. It frequently happens 
that the boy is inspired to undertake some 
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form of occupational training on a try 
out basis, which proves to be the one { 
which he is found to have 5] 
tude. Experience over a long per 
different types of boys makes for skill : 
choosing the occupational field u 


one can probably succeed 


II 

When the full complement of t 
been given and the boy has been 
by the psychiatrist, his 
brought before the Student Gu 
Committee, which is composed of 
heads of the various departments 
Village. All the facts relating 
family and personal history which 
seem to have a bearing upon his f 
vocational opportunities and ad 
are presented. An analysis of | 
lectual equipment, personality 
educational possibilities, 
potentialities is made. A tentatis 
gram is decided upon. This is 
with the boy and his cooperati 


Vocational Vacuum 
The disorganized lives which 

boys have led prior to coming to the \ 
lage preclude, in most instances 
any definite knowledge on a | part 
his vocational capabilities or ev 
To make a permanent vo 
ment of a new arrival at the \ g 
practically impossible. T: 
boy that he should make up 
once as to his choice in tl 
field would be added pressur 
ready unstable individual In helping 
him to make a choice we attempt to g 
him into a field in which there is a pos 
sibility of permanent placement, | 
is impressed with the fact that he is tr 
ing the trade to see whether « 
will like it. After a trial per 
opinions of the boy and of the shop 
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structor are used as the basis for further 
trial or permanent placement in the same 
shop or transfer to another. 

The number of trials necessary depends 
upon the intelligence, stability, and ex- 
perience of the boy. In the case of Ed, 
who came to the Village in 1931, the 
right vocation was found immediately. 
He chose printing. He remained in the 
shop for two years and was satisfied dur- 
ing this time, never making a request for 
a change. Upon leaving the Village he 
was able to find a situation in a printing 
establishment, even in these difficult 
times, and has made good. John, who 
came a year before Ed, had difficulty in 
finding the right trade. He tried wood- 
work for two months and then requested 
and was recommended for a trial in the 
electric shop. After two months in the 
electric shop he requested and was 
recommended for a trial in the paint 
shop. Here he found what he wanted. 
He stayed with the painters for nearly 
two years. Upon leaving the Village he 
was placed in his trade and has followed 
it successfully since that time. 


If at First You Don’t Succeed— 


To a boy to whom no trade seems to 
appeal we attempt to give training in a 
number of shops. This individual re- 
ceives a general training which will be of 
value to him in so far as work habits and 
familiarity with industrial and trade proc- 
esses are concerned. He becomes the 
man who can fill the less skilled places in 
numerous trades or fields of industry. 
This procedure is used especially with 
the lower mentality group, whose mem- 
bers are incapable of grasping fine tech- 
niques and have no particular choice as 
to a trade. Robert, who is at present a 
farm worker, was in four shops while 
at the Village—woodwork, plumbing, 
painting, and electrical. He was incap- 


able of becoming a tradesman, but th. 
work habits which he gained while ;; 
these shops have proved invaluable ¢ 
him, and one of his chief assets to }; 
present employer is his ability as a hand 
man. 

In the vocational schools at the Chi. 
dren’s Village we try to recognize the 
varying abilities of the workers and th, 
varying needs of industry. It is impo; 
sible with our group to hope to make 
each boy a master in his trade. And wit 
a great many of them it would be 
short of criminal to hold up to them th 
goal of becoming a master mechanic. But 
it is rare when we cannot find a pro 
or an activity kindred to a trade whi 
will meet the needs and abilities of the 
boy who desires training in a particular 
field. 

A case in point: There are twent 
boys in the auto mechanic shop. The: 
boys rank in intelligence and mechar 
ability from below average to genius. 7 
attempt to give these twenty boys t 
same training with the same end in vic 
—the master mechanic—would not 
be foolish but also impossible. To h 
up to this group the possible goal of mas 
ter mechanic would be dishonest. But 
there is something about the trade 
something kindred to the trade that ea 
of these boys is capable of doing. 0! 
the twenty, two are incapable of doing 
more than washing cars and repairing 
tires; four can be trained as filling sta 
tion attendants; four can be trained a 
front-end men for a garage (they are 
capable of taking care of minor adjust 
ments and know when a car needs the at 
tention of a mechanic); six can be trained 
as mechanics’ helpers (they can do most 
jobs under supervision) ; and the remain- 
ing four can be given the backgroun¢ 
and training that will lead to the de 
velopment of master mechanics. 
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MEETING THE OCCUPATIONAL NEEDS OF PROBLEM CHILDREN 


The results attained through such a 
program are not only worthwhile from 
an economic standpoint but also socially 
beneficial. Goals which can never be 
reached are not held up before the boy; 
he is taught to respect his job and to try 
to reach perfection in it. A perfectly 
washed car is as much for one boy to at- 
tain to as a perfectly complete overhaul- 
ing of the same car is for a more gifted 
boy. These two aims tend to make con- 
tented and efficient workers. 


III 

The task of assimilating these young 
products of the Children’s Village into 
the industrial world in such a way that 
their employment will become a means 
of aiding in the solution of the problem 
of aftercare has been taken seriously and 
performed with a fair degree of success. 
During the latter part of the student's 
stay at the school, the employment agent 
becomes acquainted with him personally, 
with his background at home, and with 
the way in which he has applied himself 
to his trade training. Recommendations 
from the Student Guidance Committee 
relative to suggested trade attempts are 
carefully considered, and the lad becomes 
eligible for job placement. 


William Hunts for a Job 


The following case illustrates the in- 
dividual approach to vocational place- 
ment. William Jones earned his elig- 
ibility for such placement in 1930. Dur- 
ing his training at the Village his school 
record was average for our type of stu- 
dent in all things except his shop work. 
Bill was much interested in woodwork 
and the handling of tools. He was skil- 
ful in the use of the band saw, the rip 
saw, and the lathe, and enjoyed turning 
out material according to specifications. 
He rarely, however, succeeded in show- 
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ing imagination 
thing bimself. 
The Village felt that since the employ- 
ment situation was in such a bad state 
and since it would be William's first paid 
job, he should be located somewhere in 
the local community. The agent and Bill 
had discussed a number of types of places 


never designed any- 


where such machinery as he could run 
was used, and finally decided that a mill 
which turned out specified lengths and 
shapes of wood parts would be the best 
place to start. 


a list of such shops throughout the 


The agent then obtained 


county and began making a survey of 


conditions within these shops 


In order that the boy might better ap 


r 
preciate the task of obtaining a job, the 
agent and he discussed a method of ap 


proach. It that the pros- 


I 
pective employer would pay little atten 


was decided 


tion to an applicant unless the latter was 
clean and reasonably well dressed. Wil 
liam and the agent thought that he must 
be presented as a candidate who not only 
knew his end of the business but also 
would be willing to start with the most 
mediocre job in the place, in order to 
the 


vancement to the type of work whi 


have tentative opportunity of ad- 
h he 
most desired. 

Armed with much confidence in his 
ability to perform a good job if the 
chance came, the boy and the employ- 
ment agent went from place to place, 
each time being careful to communicate 
with the the 
personnel of the shop, and after each re- 
fusal coming out into the street, reflect 


individual who handled 


ing upon and criticizing the method of 
approach, and deciding on the tactics to 
be used in the next attempt. 

During this experience Bill saw former 
employes now unemployed making their 
hopeless daily attempts to connect with 


their old shops. He saw men fail to 
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connect because they depended too much 
upon the chance that one place might 
eventually offer reemployment, and 
therefore did not sufficiently broaden 
their field of job-seeking effort. He 
noted that others seemed to have a very 
poor way of presenting their capabilities 
and therefore were due to be turned 
down because they had failed to present 
an adequate picture of their commercial 
value to the shop where application was 
being made. In short, Bill first realized 
what a competitive thing this business of 
employment is and that nowadays an ap- 
plicant not only has to know the wood- 
working business but also has to be able 
to sell his services to that business. 


And Finds One 


In one of the last possible shops in the 
county Bill and the agent found an or- 
ganization busily engaged in turning out 
sashes and doors. The foreman was en- 
gaged in conversation, flattered a bit with 
regard to the industry prevalent in his 
place, and induced to show his two vis- 
itors through the shop—giving our 
young man an excellent opportunity to 
watch the whole process and to see that 
there was no part of the work which 
would be unfamiliar to him. Before 
long, subsequent to William’s intelligent 
questions, the foreman began to ask him 
questions regarding training, experience, 
etc., and finally offered him a starting 
wage of eighteen dollars a week. 

The Village aftercare department 
furnished Bill with his expenses for the 
first week, found a suitable room for him 
in the local YMCA, made it possible for 
him to develop a few friends of a good 
type while launching himself on his new 
career, made suggestions as to daily 
schedules of work, dining, recreation, 
etc., and wished him well. He was, of 
course, told that the Village would keep 


in touch with him to help him if nece 


sary. 
A second boy, Harry, had found his i; 


terest in the electrical branch of the Vj). 
He had received gen. 
eral training but had no experience in th: 
application of what he had learned in , 


lage trade school. 


commercial shop. It was felt that if he 


was given an opportunity to acquire this 


experience by serving an apprenticeship 
he would lay a foundation for an i: 
creased commercial value. He wa, 
placed in a good electrical shop where b 
worked earnestly for four months at ; 
small salary. During this time the Vi 
lage acted as mediator between the | 


and his employer in order to develop his 


stability in a job situation. At the end 


this time he was ready to undertake 2 


position where more was expected of hi: 
than a mere apprenticeship. This shop 
was unable to meet his needs in this r 
spect, and Harry left his position in good 
standing with his employer to accept 3 
situation of broader requirements and 
responsibilities. In this manner a boy 
with good ability was gradually elevated 
into an opportunity in which his capabil- 
ities had greater value. 

At times it is found that a boy is 
placed on a job which requires more than 
he is able to produce. John was a 
trained kitchen helper whose experienc: 
had familiarized him with the elementar 
principles of baking. He was a boy ot 
borderline intelligence, but he had de- 
veloped good work habits during his 
training. He was placed on a relatively 
simple baking job where he did well for 
a year, finally becoming involved in a 
conflict of personalities which resulted in 
his leaving. After thoroughly consider- 
ing this failure and after many disap 
pointments in seeking a new place, John 


was employed in a well organized 


kitchen. Again John did his work well, 
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MEETING THE OCCUPATIONAL 


but his lack of initiative became apparent 
after a year, and the employer needed a 
man whose capabilities were greater. 
The boy was released with an excellent 
laborer’s reference which facilitated his 
most recent connection with a laboring 
type of food production. He has been 
slaced in a situation suitable to the quali- 
ties which he possesses, and is both 
happy and successful. 


Leo Discovers Himself 

Then there was Leo. Leo's pranks 
during a growing period of maladjust- 
ment both at home and in school caused 
his commitment to the Children’s Vil- 
lage, where it was hoped that a system- 
atic program could be developed to meet 
his needs. The elementary introduction 
to several trades was attempted without 
success until the boy found himself in the 
paint shop, with an opportunity given 
him to change the appearance of build- 
ings and commodities by the mere stroke 
of a brush. The group of painters was 
large at that time, and Leo seemed to 
take keen interest in the competitive op- 
portunities afforded. He was encouraged 
in every conceivable way until he so far 
outstripped his fellow painters in speed, 
choice of colors, and general ability to 
use his brush that his commercial value 
as a painter was assured. 

Leo obtained employment with a 
painter of the private contracting type 
and for over a year continued in his ef- 
forts to excel. He was periodically 
checked by the aftercare department and 
was supplied with literature relative to 
the latest trends in connection with his 
trade. His ability to absorb the impor- 
tance of his trade with reference to the 
value of preserving surfaces with paint 
and with regard to good taste in the mat- 
ter of color selection matured faster than 
the opportunity to use this knowledge in 
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NEEDS OF PROBLEM CHILDREN 
ordinary work, and the Village scouted 
for a new possibility. A business which 
specialized in designing and building a 
luxury type of restaurant was found to be 
thriving even in these times of depres 
sion. The owner, who declared he had 
all the help he needed, was persuaded to 
put Leo to work for a week without pay 
in order to determine whether or not he 
might possibly consider just one more 
painter. He doubted the boy's ability in 
two points lack of the “seas 
which comes with long experience and 
lack of the age 


ability. 


requisite ror creative 
At the end of Leo's first week 
however, the employer paid him a good 
wage and announced a genuine interest 
in keeping him on the permanent staff 
In his first year Leo had been promoted 


three times and has been entru: 


ted with 
supervisory responsibilities 
Benny Learns Something 
As in most institutions, the prepara 


tion of food at the Village offers an op 


portunity for training in the seals 
branches of the culinary art. At first 
Benny turned up his nose at the idea of 
“doing women's work” and expressed a 
deep desire to attempt a course in auto 
mechanics. In spite of a poor Stenquist 
rating, he was permitted to take part in 
the shop routine and thereby to discover 
his limitations and lack of real interest in 
this trade. 


apply himself but found others’ progress 


For a period he sought tO 


obviously so much better than his own 
that his antipathy for kitchen work began 
to lessen. 

Some of the former graduates of th 
Villiage used to come back and tell Benny 
of their success in the restaurant business 
By the time he was ready to graduate he 
was convinced that the trade had some 
very honorable possibilities, and he was 
happy at having a chance to work in a 
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middle-class concern. This opportunity 
and several similar positions were lost for 
such reasons as insubordination, tardi- 
ness, and childish dissatisfaction. But 
during and after each failure the boy felt 
that a valuable lesson had been gained. 
His latest employment, which he has held 
for some time, finds him much matured, 
intelligently interested, and productive 
enough to be worth twenty-one dollars a 
week and his meals. 


Fighting a Handicap 

We rarely undertake to do much voca- 
tional guidance and placement work with 
children who are physically handicapped; 
the case of Joe, however, will illustrate 
the manner in which a partially success- 
ful placement was accomplished. Along 
with an antisocial personality, this boy 
had been handicapped with the effects of 
sleeping sickness, which at this time, 
some years after his Village career, still 
brings about brief periods of drowsiness 
and even occasional and apparently un- 
avoidable moments of deep sleep. Obvi- 
ously, no full-time employer can feel that 
Joe is an asset to his organization. A 
careful review of the young man’s cap- 
abilities brought out the fact that his 
handwriting is an excellent sample of the 
best Palmer method. A canvass was 
made of firms which do addressing on a 
wholesale plan. We found that most of 
these concerns use women almost ex- 
clusively and that the hand addressing 
constitutes much less of their work than 
machine addressing. One local company, 
however, felt sympathetic toward the 
predicament of our ward and permitted 
Joe to do piece work. Thus this one 
ability has been commercialized and a 
means of gainful occupation placed at the 
boy's disposal. 

Special care in selecting such situations 
as farm placements with a view to coun- 


teracting an individual’s personalit 
handicaps results in definite success. Freq 
is of borderline intelligence—almos 
totally lacking in self-assertion, Opinions 
or ideas. He is of the type often taken 
advantage of because of these deficien. 
cies. On his first placement he was 

value in much the same way in which 

horse on a farm is of value to its owner 
Fred’s daily chores became a pure habit 
and his sturdy physical build enabled hin 
to endure the day's labor. This employer 
was interested in Fred but did not have 
an ideal environment for him. Fred 
needed the companionship of boys of his 
own age. He was not developing sociall; 


Farming Plus Friendship 


For reaching a large enough group of 
farmers to enable us to have an oppor 
tunity for selection, we considered a 
farm publication the best medium 
Numerous replies in response to our ad 
vertisement supplied the employment 
agent with a number of leads which wer 
personally investigated. In a short time 
a location with not only a fair wage but 
also the much needed surroundings was 
found. Almost at once the boy had 
friendship as a part of his existence; his 
daily life was no longer pure drudgery 
In fact, his friends have induced him t 
join the volunteer fire department of the 
community. In two years Fred has be 
come an active component of the country- 
side as well as a good farm worker. 

These cases are typical of the method 
used with every job-seeking graduate ot 
the Children’s Village. For such persons 
there can be no standardized method of 
job placement. What the Village at: 
tempts is to train every boy in such a wa) 
that he will know how to work well, and 
to give him the realization that in spite 
of keen competition the world holds 2 
gainful place for him. 
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In the bright lexicon of the thousands of youths who havi 
wandering over the country during the past two years, there is } 
word as “guidance.” Only a very small fraction of them have had 
the slightest vocational instruction. What they have worked at, wi 
cupations their fathers have followed, and what they would lik 
or think they would like—are points on which little information has been 
gathered. Some 200 of them, however, have been systematically inter 
viewed on these matters as they passed through Cincinnati. The finding 
are here assembled. 
66 oys on the Loose,” ‘America’s vocational guidance have you had?” their 


Wandering Boys,” ‘Stepchil- 

dren of Relief,’’ ‘““Uncle Sam's 
Runaway Boys,” “America’s Homeless 
Army,” “Youth on the March’’—such 
headings have been frequent in news- 
papers and magazines. Having my curi- 
osity aroused by these articles, I sought 
verification of the facts and ascertainment 
of their causes. About this time the 
Transient Service Bureau of Cincinnati, 
with the cooperation of the Boy’s De- 
partment of the local YMCA, undertook 
to advise the boys who were passing 
through the city at the estimated rate of 
1,000 a month. The findings in this ar- 
ticle are the result. 

First, there was a casual talk with every 
boy in an effort to get a general impres- 
sion of his thinking; secondly, there was 
a lengthy interview with each one of a 
smaller number of them. During a period 
of a year 230 boys were thus seen, rang- 
ing in age from 13 to 25 and coming 
from 33 states. 

When these boys were asked, “What 
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answer invariably was, “What do you 
mean by vocational guidance? What is 
it?” Further questions were then put to 
them: “Did your homeroom teacher ever 
talk to you about the trade for which you 
were best fitted?’ “Did she talk to you 
about the subjects which would best pre- 
pare you for this trade?” “Were there 
classes in which a general view of all 
trades was obtained?”’ 
tryout courses in which you were able to 


“Did you have 


work at several trades in order to find out 
which one you liked best and for which 
you were best fitted?” Each of these 
questions was greeted by an almost un- 
varying answer of “No.” Four boys an- 
swered “Yes” to the question dealing 
with a general view of the occupational 
field, and 15 to the question regarding 
tryout courses. Nearly all these boys 
could say of vocational guidance, “Never 
touched me.” 

Another interesting and 
finding has to do with occupational 
trends. If we apply to these boys the old 


significant 
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saying, “Like father, like son,’’ we arrive 
at a negative result. Let us look first at 
the occupations of the fathers. Those 
listing more than five persons each were: 
farmer, 40; coal miner, 23; laborer, 9; 
machine hand, 7; mechanic, 5; the rest 
were scattered over 78 other occupations. 
The occupations of the boys were: farm 
laborer, 46; general laborer, 35; auto- 
mobile mechanic, 10; coal miner, 9; fac- 
tory hand, 8; painter, 7; cook, 6; waiter, 
6; machinist, 5; the rest were scattered 
over 52 other occupations. 

Now let us examine the ambitions of 
these boys and see if there is any sim- 
ilarity between these ambitions and the 
work in which the boys had actually en- 
gaged. The occupations which were 
chosen by five or more boys are: elec- 
trician, 13; aviator, 12; machinist, 12; 
automobile mechanic, 9; electrical engi- 
meer, 8; farmer, 7; civil engineer, 7; 
bookkeeper, 6; radio operator, 5; printer, 
5; lawyer, 5; locomotive engineer, 5; 
physician or surgeon, 5; the remaining 
choices extended to 54 other occupations. 
There were 60 boys who had no definite 
ambition. 


Fathers and Sons 

If we compare father’s and son’s oc- 
cupations, father’s occupations and son's 
ambitions, and son’s occupations and 
son’s ambitions, we find a negative cor- 
relation in all categories. Examination of 
father’s and son’s occupations gives the 
following results: both father and son 
farmers, 28; coal miners, 8; laborers, 6; 
mechanics, 3; painters, 3; carpenters, 2; 
cotton mill workers, 2; sheet metal work- 
ers, railroad workers, plumbers, tanners, 
salesmen, butchers, lumbermen, horse 
trainers, machine hands, 1 each; no cor- 
relation, 124; no data, 25; soms never 
gainfully employed, 20. Thus we see 
that the only occupations in which the 


son has followed in the father’s footster 
to any considerable extent are farm 
and coal mining. 

Now let us see what effect the matte 
of choice or ambition has upon the like! 
hood that the son will follow his f; 
ther’s occupation. These figures tell th 
story: father being and son wishing ¢ 
be a farmer, 7; mechanic, 3; electricia; 
3; locomotive engineer, 2; painter 
blacksmith, structural iron worker 
railroad mechanic, musician, plumber 
business administrator, automobile 
man, architect, carpenter, horse trai: 
textile worker, 1 each; no correlat 
126; son indefinite, 32; no dat 
Thus we see the soil again holding firs 
place. Coal mining, however, no lo: 
holds second place; indeed, it hi 
place whatever. Not a single so 
coal miner wishes to mine coal. 


Job vs. Ambition 


The final correlation is that betw 
the boy’s job and his ambition. Agair 
the farmers led the field with 
wishing to remain farmers; 5 want 
emain painters; 4, automobile mechar 
ics; 2, printers; 2 electricians; 2 
makers; 2, tailors; and one each desir 
to take up the following occupat 
accountant, butcher, civil engineer, : 
cowboy, dairyman, draftsman, druggist 
golfer, horse trainer, laundry worker 
movie operator, poultryman, plumber 
radio mechanic, sheet metal worker, teleg 
rapher. There were 113 boys who wv 
not yet fitted into their desired niche 
who were very indefinite, 22 who wet 
students, and 7 on whom there were | 
data. 

It is evident that besides wander 
ing feet these boys had wandering mins 
This is easy to understand when 
glance at the reasons they gave for quit 
ting school. Eighty-four said that 
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WANDERING MINDS AND WANDERING FEE’ 


a cause was lack of finances; 27 wanted to enough to fit them to choose a better way 
farming F \ earn money; 15 left because of broken out of their temporary crisis than that of 
homes. These conditions would naturally hitting the highway of adventure, which 


. Matter lead a boy to accept the first job offered ll too often leaves them less capable of 

¢ like! and induce him to turn his back upon meeting later crises. Some persons have ‘ 
his fg school before he was prepared for his called these boys pioneers of the new ag 

teu the chosen vocation. Little wonder that so Let us hope that they are pioneers who 

hing ¢ many of these boys are misfits. are opening the eyes and minds of our 

Ur Char Our schools are partly to blame for the governmental and school officials t 

a ‘ : fact that these boys are on the road. They new light on the problem of adjustment 

oe have had them under their care long’ to school and to work 

Crainer Cfo) 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


NoOvEMBER 1-3. Biennial conference of the National Council of Pares 
Education. Washington, D. C. 

NOVEMBER 3-4. Biennial meeting of the Society for Research in C} 
Development. Washington, D. ¢ 

NOVEMBER 19-21. Meeting of the Association of Land Grant Coll 
and Universities. Washington, D. ¢ 

DECEMBER 5-8. Annual convention of the American Vocational Asso 

twe ation. Pittsburgh. 

A gair DECEMBER 26-29. Annual meeting of the American Sociological Society 

Chicago. Meeting jointly with the American Economic Asso 

American Political Science Association, and American Statist 


Association. 
FEBRUARY 20-23. Annual convention of the American ¢ 
SI Guidance and Personnel Associations. Atlantic City 
Sif American College Personnel Association. Annual 


Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 

National Association of Deans of Women. Ann 
National Federation of Bureaus of Occupations 
National Vocational Guidance Association. An: 
Personnel Research Federation 

Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 

Teachers College Personnel Association. Annual meetir 


wer FEBRUARY 21-23. Annual meeting of the National Association of Prin 
‘9 cipals of Schools for Girls. Atlantic City 
FEBRUARY 23-28. Convention of the National Education Asso 


Atlantic City. 
Department of Superintendence 
Department of Secondary Education 
ler Department of Secondary School Principals 
Department of Vocational Education. 





























PROBLEMS OF THE | 
ADMISSIONS OFFICER | 
CLARENCE LINTON | 





Although in this article the Secretary of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is ostensibly writing about the task of the admission 5 officer 
in selecting students, it is evident that the function of that official is as 
much distributive as selective. He does his selectin , indeed, on the 
basis of his ability to distribute the selectees. If any of the applicants for 
admission eye be distributed into suitable courses of study at his in 
stitution, then his function of distribution is widened. For it is not 
enough that he reject such applicants; he should also advise them regard- 
ing an institution which can do for them what is required, or, as Dr. 
Linton puts it, counsel the applicant who is refused admission with re- 
spect to alternate possibilities. It would be hard to exaggerate the po- 


tential usefulness of such an official. 


HE admissions officer of a college 
or a university holds a strategic 
position in higher education in 
America today. He has an obligation to 
the institution which employs him, to the 
individual applicant whom he admits or 
rejects, and to the society which his in- 
stitution serves. On his decision no smali 
part of the reputation and effectiveness 
of his institution depends. ° 
The problems confronting the admis- 
sions officer of a college or a university are 
exceedingly complex as compared with the 
problems faced by his colleague of an 
earlier day. It must have been a com- 
paratively simple matter for the admis- 
sions officer, or his counterpart, of the 
colonial college to determine whether or 
not the boy of tender years who sought 
admission to the college, mainly for the 
purpose of preparing for the ministry, 
was qualified to enter that institution. 
There were no intelligence tests, no per- 
sonality ratings, no vocational aptitude 
tests. Indeed, almost until the establish- 
ment of the College Entrance Examina- 


f 


tion Board in 1900 the problem 
missions to college or univer 
chiefly that of recruiting students 
passive acceptance of those who ap; 
whereas today the problem of colleg 
university admissions is that of ac/ 
lection, from the increasing numbers 
seek to enter, of those best qualifi 
pursue the work offered by a giv 
stitution. 


Must Know the Student 


The active selection of students im; 
sufficient knowledge and ability t 
three very important things. First, it 
plies the necessary information and 
ity to advise the student with refer¢ 
to the probable outcomes of a pro- 
cedures. / More specifically, the deci 
of the admissions officer imply that he 
knows the individual applicant suff 
ciently well to assist him in determin: 
what, in the light of his natural endo 
ment, interests, attitudes, and personalit 
he might profitably undertake as a life 


career, and the degree of success which 


a 
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. he is likely to obtain both in his college 


or university work and in his chosen vo- 
cation or profession.) We know, and the 


| admissions officer knows, that he does not 
Sand cannot know the individual well 


enough to give the help needed; never 
theless, he must make available to the 
applicant such information as can be 
brought to bear on the solution of his 
problems. 

He does know, for example, that the 
individual with high intelligence has a 
wider range of possibilities. Such an in- 
dividual can do a great many different 
things, possibly about equally well. What 
he actually does will depend upon in- 
terests, effort, and personality, as well as 
on native intellectual endowment. In- 
terests are not wholly, possibly not 
largely, inherent. They may develop and 
change. Intense interest and effort may 
compensate, to a degree, for relatively 
low mental ability. 

The admissions officer also knows that 
in certain fields of study and in certain 
vocations and professions the chances for 
success ate enhanced by high intellectual 
ability. He may even indicate with 
some degree of accuracy the chances a 
given individual has for success in a 
given field of study or in a given voca- 
tion or profession, but he must be ex- 
tremely cautious in saying that a given 
individual will certainly succeed or will 
certainly fail in a given undertaking. He 
cannot be certain in predicting success or 
failure, owing to the inadequacies of our 
present measures of intellectual ability, 
personality factors, success in study or vo- 
cation, and the degree to which personal- 
ity, interests, and effort may compensate 
for other qualities, and owing to the lack 
of control of economic and social factors 
in the society of which the individual is 
a part. 

However, it is clearly the problem of 
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the admissions officer to know as much as 
possible about the individual. To this 
end the information provided by so- 
called intelligence 
tests, general culture tests, personality 
ratings, interest and aptitude tests, school 
records, the judgment of teachers, educa 
tional and vocational counselors are in- 
dispensable, but they must be used cau- 
He must take these and many 
other factors into account in 


tests, achievement 


tiously. 
the attempt 
to obtain as complete a picture of the in 
dividual as possible. 


Must Know Curricula 


Secondly, active selection of students 
implies that the admissions officer 
sufficient knowledge of 
different curricula to h« Ip the indi 


in choosing the 


effica y Oo! 
vidual 


curriculum 


the 


partic ular 


which will best meet his needs in the 
light of his capacities and vocational or 
professional objectives. \ If the admis 
sions officer meets this problem squarel 

he must think not alone of the fitness of 
the applicant to enter his institution but 
also of the fitness of the institution to 
meet the needs of the applicant Here 
again objective data are largely lacking 
yet decisions must be made on the ba 

of such information as is available and 


such subjective judgments as can b 
brought to bear on the applicant's prob- 
lems. 

The admissions officer does know, for 
example, that the young man who wishes 
to become a mechanical engineer must ac- 
quire a good background in mathematics 
or physics. But what mathematics and 
physics, and in what institution? What 
does he need in modern languages, in 
the arts, How 
much time and energy should he devote 
to the acquisition of general culture as 
compared with those disciplines which 


contribute more directly to his profes- 


in the social sciences? 
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sional objective? We know very little 
about what changes take place in the in- 
dividual as the result of a given proced- 
ure in the college or the university, other 
than the degree of mastery of certain pre- 
scribed subject matter. Hence the diffi- 
culty of the admissions officer in attempt- 
ing to assist the individual in making his 
decisions with reference to the choice of 
institution and curriculum. 


Must Know What Success Is 


Thirdly, active selection of students 
implies that the admissions officer should 
know with relative definiteness what 
success in life is.| What is success in 
medicine, in business, in engineering, in 
teaching? This is perhaps the most dif- 
ficult problem he faces. The measures of 
success in life are more ephemeral and 
subjective than are judgments about the 
individual or curricula which we recom- 
mend to him. Thus far our measures of 
success have been largely in terms of in- 
come, prestige, or subjective judgments 
of colleagues or laymen. If we were able 
to measure the real contributions of the 
work of the individual to society, income 
and prestige would probably prove to be 
less significant as criteria of success than 
they are assumed to be today. 

The admission process includes the 

following functions: 
' 1. Informing potential students, their 
parents, their teachers, and the public at 
large about the work of the institution, with 
a view to building up wholesome public re- 
lations and thereby increasing the prestige of 
the institution and interesting capable stu- 
dents in applying for admission. 

2. Developing detailed statements of the 
requirements for admission, detailed pro- 
alam and the necessary application forms. 

3. Gathering information about the in 
dividual applicant, including the record of 
work previously completed, the results of 
intelligence and achievement tests, the 
judgments of teachers, educational and voca- 


tional counselors with respect to qualific 
tions for admission. 

4. Administering tests, conducting inte; 
views, and counseling the individual a» 
plicant. 

5. Arriving at a decision in cooperation 
with a committee or group of specialis 
with reference to the admission or rejection 
of the individual applicant, and counselir 
the applicant who is refused admission wit 
respect to alternate possibilities. 

6. Making adjustments for the indiy 
ual with respect to advisers and procedures 
which will properly induct him into the lif; 
and work of the institution. ‘ 

The selection of students does not end 
with the decision that the individual! 
admitted to the institution. It must a 
cept responsibility for following the stu 
dent through the first years of his work 
there, both for the purpose of testing the 
validity of the procedures of the admis 
sions officer and for the purpose of bring 7] 
ing all possible information to bear upo: 


the problems of the individual as he pur der 
sues his work. Slim 
Bocc 
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A Mirror for Students 


J]. HaROLD BRENNAN 
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It is not easy, as a rule, 
himself. There are individuals 


amount of objectivity, but they are as few as they are fortunate 
i rf } 
with is presented a method for enabling 


for a person to get an accurate picture 


: ; : . 
WPO are ified with an abnormai 
He ré 
j . one ¢ , f 
siudents to get an idea Of their 


abilities and traits, rating them themselves, and also for giving them 


information about occupations. The 


method has been tried lor a yea 


with 500 students in the guidance classes of the _— jor High School 
Amsterdam, New York, with satisfactory resul Obviously 
not be swallowed whole, but. may be abbreviated or otherwise altered 


as a guidance worker may desire. 


HE DIAGRAMS accompanying this 
article may be of interest to the 
teacher who attempts to give stu- 


idents a broad survey of occupations in a 


jlimited time, keeping in mind that this 
soccupational information should be vital- 
ized by close connection with the experi- 
jences of the students. Our group gui- 
} dance periods may be so planned that the 
| students are led to interpret the experi- 
Fences of workers in many lines of en- 
deavor in the light of their own experi- 
The 
junior high school pupil is eager for a 
variety of experiences. He is interested 
in a multitude of activities. He should 
be taught to interpret these experiences 
with a view to his approaching choice of 
curriculum and activities for his future 
education and training. 

The project outlined is based on three 
important features pertinent to a school 
guidance program. First among these are 
the pupil's experience and whatever abili- 
ties have been developed as a result of 
these experiences. Second are the many 
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branches of school activities and 
matter with which the 
tact. Third are the requirements of the 
occupations, not only 
skills, but 
physical attributes, and the 
training needed for reasonable suc 
the occupation considered 
Diagram I represents a 
sheet on which the pupil rates himself in 
the ten abilities specified 
represent a cross-section of the 


student has con 


in knowledge and 
also in character qualities, 
length of 
cess in 
self rating 
These abilities 

whole 
field of secondary school subject matter 
In obtaining an accurate rating on the 
part of the student the help of the home 
room teacher, the subject teacher, activ 
ity sponsors, and even the parents may be 


Abilities are marked, as shown, 


enlisted. 
either high, 
the ten fields 
who overrate or 
may be led to form more accurate judg- 
ments of their specific Three 
other pages of graphs covering character 
qualities, physical scores, and plans for 
future education are made up by each 


medium, or low in each of 
After a time the student 
underrate themselves 


abilities 
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pupil. These four individual sheets form formation obtained at first hand fror 
a story about the pupil and they are col- contact with workers in these occu 
lected into a small booklet. tions. A chart of this type, twelve feet 
length, may easily contain a summary 
Lining Occupations Up the requirements of two hundred occupa 
Diagram II represents a section of a tions. These occupations may be chos 
large wall chart on which many occupa- from a large variety of fields of work 
tions are placed in the columns shown. The horizontal lines on such a chart ma 
By a system of stamping in the squares be drawn with the use of a panel gauge 
with two different stamps, the abilities, held tight against a firm, straight-edg 
qualities, physique, and training required background board on which the chart 
for success in each occupation may be mounted securely. Several shorter chart 
marked either as necessary or desirable. may be made instead of the one long one 
Students may be encouraged to assist in The working feature of the project 
building up such a chart, using the mate- consists in making the list of abilities 
rials found in books, pamphlets, and the chart and that on the pupil’s graph 
magazines on occupations, as well as in- sheet exactly identical, both as to the 
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abilities named and as to the spacing of 
the lines. Printed or mimeotyped copies 
of the small graph sheet may be used as 
guides in measuring out the lines on the 
large chart. The other graph sheets in 
the student’s book likewise are identical 
with the corresponding rows on the chart. 
As the student finishes his own rating, he 
may superimpose his ability graph on the 
chart, keeping the heavy lines in contact. 
Sliding the graph along the chart gives 
the student a comparison between his con- 
ception of his abilities and the abilities 
which are required in the many occupa- 
tions shown. 

Thus the versatile student may choose 
several possible occupations which in- 
terest him. He may follow up this choice 
by comparing his character qualities, his 
physique, and his educational plans with 
the necessary and desirable requirements 
of the occupations which he considers 
possible for him. Students whose abili- 
ties run high in several lines find a large 
number of possibilities open to them. 
Such students may have to choose in one 
or two of these lines. However, their 
interest may be aroused in occupations 
requiring other abilities in which they are 
high. 

It will be noted that this study in- 
cludes only a summary of the require- 
ments of the occupations represented. 
Additional information concerning these 
occupations, such as the duties of the 
worker, the advantages and disadvantages 


of the occupation, and the possibilit 


obtaining employment may be sought 


the student. The student should also 5 


required to explain the meaning , 
reason for each of the squares stam; 


on the chart, as a requirement in the 
cupation in which he is interested 


chart may be used as a general summ, 


or outline for the compilation of s 
books and career books dealing 
specific occupations. 


Other Uses of the Chart 


Several other uses of the scheme p; 


sent themselves. All the occupations te 


quiring artistic ability may be listed fr 


the chart and grouped for special s 


and consideration. In like manner tho: 


requiring scientific, mathematical, 


other ability may be listed. Correlat 


with other departments of the schoo! ma 


easily result from such a use of the n 


terial. The abilities shown may be 


as a general outline of the subject matter 


in the secondary school curriculum. Bet 


ter acquaintance with this curriculum 


may enable the student to make more in 


telligent choices of elective subjects. Other 
interesting studies may be made of the 
character qualities, physical requireme: 
and types of training specified in the 
chart. The bar graph at the bottom « 
the chart aids in giving the student a 


idea of the comparative numbers 


workers engaged in the occupations in 


his own community. 


eV) 


Throughout the length and breadth of the land, men and women are 
being employed and set at tasks for which they are not qualified or for 
which they are only partly qualified. And the cost in production to indus- 
try and the cost in happiness to themselves is a total defying estimate.— 
W. D. Scort, R. C. CLoruier, and S. B. MATHEWSON in Personnel 
Management. 
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IN OUR 


i THE “COST” OF GUIDANCE 

i NE of the stock arguments against 
pay, O vocational guidance is its alleged 
dpe . cost. In reality, however, it is not 
Tuidance, but the lack of guidance, that is 
-” Nearly 90 per cent of office work 

js non-stenographic and non-bookkeeping, 
but fully 70 per cent of all commercial in- 
struction on the secondary school level is 
in bookkeeping and shorthand, with 
newer types of office work going un- 
recognized. The consequence, as Fred- 
lerick G. Nichols points out in his Com- 
ercial Education in the High School, 
s that business men “‘must employ steno- 
taphically trained girls and retrain them 
or dictating machine and other clerical 
york. Tax money paid by these same 
usiness men has been used to give train- 
fing not needed. Now they must expend 
more money to give the training really 
Mrequired. But who pays in the end? 
e public. Of course business men 
pass this inexcusable double charge on to 
their customers. In the last analysis the 
Wultimate consumer pays the bill.” 

Nor is this all. The tens of thousands 
of girls who are studying stenography, 
and the tens of thousands of boys who 

are studying bookkeeping have had no 
tests to show whether or not they have 
any aptitude for the work for which they 
Fare preparing themselves. Many of them 
will make the painful discovery that they 
have no such aptitude. Meanwhile some- 
body—in many cases the state—has paid 
for the misdirected training, to say noth- 
sing of the misspent years. 

Millions of dollars have been wasted, 
§ asserts Professor Nichols, because voca- 
tional guidance has not functioned in any 
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appreciable degree in the field 
mercial education. Certainly 
the money which is being spent 
ing persons for jobs which 
ist or which they cannot fill 
for a guidance program which 
soon be saving many times its cost 
R. J 
“JUST CAN’T HELP IT” 
Robinson Crusoe traditionally 
sponsible for the running away of 
boys to sea. The stage is held t 
great corrupter of morals. The 
are blamed for the growth of gangster 
activities. But whom or what shall 
hold culpable for the desire of a boy t 
become a jockey? i he 


is 
be a 


i | 


we 


Such a lad was t 
subject of a telephone conversation 
tween his father and the proprietor of a 
New York riding club, which ran thus 
“Have you got a little red-headed boy 
hanging around there?” ‘Yes, 
one.” “Well, he’s my son, and he 
run away from home. The boy is 
about horses, so I've been calling al! the 
riding academies in town. He did the 
same thing three weeks ago, so he 
be near horses. I wish you'd give h 
to a cop and I'll get him at the stati 
The boy, who is 13 years old 
never have heard the term “occupat 
information,” but he had gathered 
siderable amount of the thing itself 
want to be a jockey,”’ he said to t 


tnere is 


oF) 


7 


ac 


liceman. “I don’t think I'm too big 
you? I’m only four feet tall and I don't 
weigh much.” He also displayed 
knowledge of famous jockeys which 


amazed the bluecoats. But his most sie 
nificant remark was an attempt to explain 
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his choice of a vocation. “I guess I just 
can't help it,” he said, “being so crazy 
about horses.”’ 

Happy youth, who knows exactly what 
he wants, although, like even the wisest 
philosopher, he can’t tell why he wants 
it. He “just can’t help it.” He may or 
may not become a jockey, but at the 
moment he is in a most enviable condi- 
tion—he does not have to choose a voca- 


tion: a vocation has chosen him. 
R. J. D. 


ANY HONEST JOB, WELL DONE... 


We have mused about the dignity of 
labor. We like to tell the other fellow 
about it. Especially if he has been un- 
successful in his search for a job which 
will begin to command his abilities or 
to place him on that point of the social 
scale to which he has been accustomed, 
or has been led to believe he should be 
accustomed. ‘‘Any honest job,” we say, 
“well done . . .”’ but there we sort of 
trail off into a vague grunt of encour- 
agement. 

The Albany (N. Y.) Press has been 
reminding us through an article by Ger- 
trude Miller. She says, ‘Parents should 
face facts with the children and help them 
to realize that any honest job, well done, 
{ Eprror’s NotE—Yes, we must go on] 
brings a sense of great satisfaction. If 
the boy shows an aptitude for mechanical 
tinkering, why urge him into the white 
collar class? Why not let him develop 
along his own lines and let him learn a 
trade? Too many parents set standards 


-parents do not have any laborers in th 


far beyond the natural aptitude of the, 
children. And these children, who ; 
predepression days would have foyp; 
themselves safe in routine office jobs af. J 
a commercial course in high scho 
wearily go the rounds job-hunting, mee } 
ing with bitter discouragement up agains 

the competition of older, well-seasone 
office workers. Many parents are asm 

in need of adjustment to present con 
tions as their children.” 

Granting that much of this is ¢ 


writer thinks that conditions are ,; 
rosier in the trades. Suppose the 
doesn’t tinker? And ts good for nothin; 
more than manual labor? Suppos 


family and will not have any? Has x 

counselor ever tried to tell such a young 
ster that “any honest job, etc.’? An 
lived to tell the tale? Suppose, my dex 
Albany Press, suppose that boy were jow 
child. Would you be complacent abou 
it, and philosophical? Or would ; 

prove in 17 different languages that : 
this vocational counseling business w: 
nonsense? How can anyone tell a child 
what he will not be able to do wher 
he becomes a man? And tests!! Anyone 
knows that again and again they hav 
proved to be utterly misleading ax 
futile... . 

Still, personally, we do not see wi 
you should talk that way, because, as w 
started out to say when you reminded u 
“Any honest job, well done . . .”. 

F.J.K 
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The greatest trust between man and man is the trust of giving 


counsel.—BACON. 
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KEEPING THE RECORD 


News of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
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SWELLING THE RANKS 


| For several years the national and 

ranch officers of the NVGA have 
jworked energetically and effectively to 

xpand the membership of the associa- 

ion in order that its services may be 

ore widely available to those interested 
n occupational adjustment through the 
Wschool, social agency, service club, or 
ibusiness. To give proper recognition to 
Ithose branches which have made espe- 
Kially effective efforts in this direction, 
ithe trustees of the association have voted 
Hto include in each issue of the magazine a 
Hist showing the number of members in 
pgood standing of each branch. The 
Htrustees were not unaware of the fact that 
Ja wholesome rivalry to lead the list or to 
Happear in the first ten might well work 


@to the advantage of the association as a 
Mwhole and thereby further the cause of 
m guidance. 


The table below shows the number of 


Spaid-up members in each branch on 


October 1, 1934. New York City has 
the largest membership with 84; North- 
ern California, a new branch, is in second 
place, with Wisconsin trailing by only 


one member. Another recently organized 
) association, St. Louis, Missouri, is also in 


the first ten. 


Branch Membership 
October 1, 1934 


L, CEOs cn rinaininancess 84 
2. Northern California ............ 68 
De 67 
ee 49 
5. Detroit, a 48 
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6. Cincinnati, Ohio 

7. Northeastern Ohio 

8. Teachers College 
Columbia University i 

9. St. Louis, Missouri 

10. New Jersey 

11. Washington, D. ¢ 

12. Philadelphia and Vicinity 

13. New Orleans, Louisiana 

14. Connecticut 

15. Maryland 


16. Southern California 

. Minneapolis, Minnesota 

. New England 

19. Western Pennsylvania 21 
. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 18 


* i | 


ho 
~ 
Y 


Western Massachusetts 17 
Rochester, New York 1 
Dallas, Texas 14 
Iowa . 14 
. Capital District of New York 10 


Nm NN bh bh 


Ah YW te 


»N 
1 aN 


. Virginia 

. Kansas City, Kansas 

. Chicago, Illinois 6 
Seattle, Washington 

30. Nebraska 


YN > 


t 


31. Wyoming i 
32. Central New York 

33. Central Kansas 

34. North Carolina 


Total S52 


The NVGA Committee on Branch 
Associations and the staff of NOC are 
cooperating to assist branch officers and 
committees in their membership cam 
paigns. Suggestions for increasing mem 
bership were included in a bulletin sent 
to the branch presidents last February 
Additional copies may be obtained from 
Miss Marie McNamara, Chairman of the 








Committee on Branch Associations, Troup 
Junior High School, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

A new folder describing the magazine 
has been prepared. Copies may be ob- 
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in problems of vocational and educatioy 


guidance. Meetings held__ times ; 
year provide an opportunity for these peop = 
to exchange information and ideas, to \, po 


come better acquainted with each other, a 
to cooperate in ways that may be mutu 


tained from NOC for use in membership — : eo 
. ‘epee uring the past year the Association | 
= The folder is peiates a Ovo cr (here list two “ three things the Ass Wi 
colors; it includes a picture of the [OE cision tas done. ot two or Uses of the ma i. 
zine, and a list of 20 recent contributors, popular programs). Be 
17 typical articles, and 7 of the regular Membership in the Association in ie 
departments. Address requests to the membership in the National Vocational G wh 
National Occupational Conference, 522 dance Association, each member of whid | 
. receives without extra charge Occu patio) tio 
Fifth Avenue, New York. the Vocational Guidance Magazine TI ptio 
A request from the branches for a journal is published in cooperation with th Ed 
form letter which could be adapted to National Occupational Conference, an o tio 
local conditions and used in promotion ganization interested in all aspects of oc nai 
campaigns was discussed at a recent meet- eng — and in — = 
, ag y this problem. It appe 
ing of the Editorial Board. As a result monthly from October to June. Each iss 15 
the following letter has been prepared. contains one hundred or more pages d fri 
voted to problems of occupational and edy tol 
a Mr. John Doe cational adjustment. Recent numbers | ¥ 
Springfield, Illinois included such articles as . . . (here list tw 
or three articles likely to appeal to prosp. - 
Dear Mr. Doe tive members). ar 
This letter brings you a cordial invitation A membership application blank is e wi 
to join the. —=SEE . Association. closed for your convenience. We hope yu ppt 
Among the members of this Association, will decide to use it and that we may have ; c 
with whom you may be acquainted, are___., the pleasure of welcoming you at our nex 
__.,and____.. The Association aims to meeting, to be held . . . (state time, place a 
bring together representatives of education, and program). ,m 
of industry, and of other groups interested Very sincerely yours of 
y 
exe 
th 
INDUCTION INTO REALITIES y 
If we Americans manifest. . .a kind of infantilism, it is because our own . 
schooling so largely evades serious consideration of the deeper issues of so- ; + 
cial life; for it is only through induction into realities that mind can be sg 
matured. Consequently the effective education, that which really leaves a , N 
stamp on character and thought, is obtained when graduates come to take : 
their part in the activities of an adult society which puts exaggerated ; : 
. emphasis upon business and the results of business success. Such an 
‘ education is at best extremely one-sided; it operates to create the special- ; c 
ized ‘‘business mind” and this, in turn, is manifested in leisure as well as 
in business itself. The ome-sidedness is accentuated because of the tragic : 
irrelevancy of prior schooling to the controlling realities of social life. ] 
There is little preparation to induce either hardy resistance, discriminating J 
criticism, or the vision and desire to direct economic forces in new chan- I 


nels.—JOHN Dewey, in Individualism, Old and New. 
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GUIDANCE ON THE AIR 

A radio course on “The World of 
Work" is to be given during the present 
academic year by the American School of 
the Air, which is conducted by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. The course, 
which has been prepared by the Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee of the Na- 


tional Advisory Council on Radio in 


Education and the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, will be carried over a 
nation-wide network consisting of 80 or 
more stations. It will be presented in 
15-minute periods on Friday afternoons 
from 2:45 to 3 o'clock, beginning Oc- 
tober 26 and ending May 10. Each period 
will be filled by a skit representing a 


) realistic situation in which young people 


are considering some problem concerned 
with occupational life. Projects will be 


} proposed which teachers and counselors 


can assign to their pupils. A complete 
announcement of this and other courses 


| may be had from the American School 


of the Air, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

The topics and the dates of presenta- 
tion of the course on “The World of 
Work” are as follows: 

October 26—What do you know about occupa- 


tions 7 
November 2—Asking questions of workers. 
November 9—The library as a source of infor- 
mation about work. 
November 16—School courses and clubs as 
_ Starting points. 
November 23—Can fortune-tellers help us? 
December 7—Should a parent choose a child's 
occupation 7? 
December 14—How the vocational counselor 
helps. 
December 21—The interrelation among jobs. 
January 11—Do you like to work outdoors? 
January 18—Do you prefer to work with people? 
January 25—Do you prefer to work by yourself ? 
February 1—Do you like to work with 
machines ? 
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A. V. A. CONVENTION 
“Vocational Education for Economix 
and Social Adjustment’ is to be the 
theme of the American Vocational Asso 
ciation convention, to be held at Pitts 
burgh, December 5-8 
dresses from prominent representatives 


There will be ad 


of industrial, labor, farm, and home or 
ganizations; panel discussions of current 
social and economic problems involving 
vocational education; and group meetings 
of trade school 
teacher trainers, state supervisors of in 
dustrial education, and principals of spe 
cial agricultural schools An industrial 


principals, industrial 


education exhibit is being prepared by 
the Pittsburgh schools; a large commer- 
cial exhibit also is expected to prove in 
teresting. Some of the topics to be con 
sidered are these 
Management as an Essential Part of the 
Vocational Education Program Psy- 
chiatric Aspects of What to Do with 
Our Adolescent Youth”; 
the Acquisitions of Skills after Eight 
een”; “Training in Design and the Re 
“New 


Training Is 


“Training in Money 


“Limitations on 


vival of the Fireside Industry” 
Occupations for Which 
Needed”: “The National Industrial Re 
covery Act and Vocational Training 
“Latest Developments Under the NRA 
Apprenticeship Program “Vocational 























OCCUPATIONS 


Education in Agriculture and the New 
Deal’’; “Rural Social Trends’; ‘The 
Out-of-School Farm Youth’’; “Vocational 
Guidance as a Means of Economic and 
Social Adjustment.” 
“~s 
PSYCHOLOGISTS IN SESSION 

One of the sessions of the forty-second 
annual meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, held at Columbia 
University early in September—our own 
Donald G. Paterson is Secretary of the 
Association—was devoted to the subject 
of vocational psychology. Paul S. Achil- 
les, Managing Director of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation and a member of 
NOC, presented a paper prepared in col- 
laboration with Garret L. Bergen of the 
Adjustment Service of New York, con- 
taining a statistical analysis of 10,000 
examinations of unemployed adults given 
by the Service. 

This analysis showed: (1) that the 
correlation between school grade com- 
pleted and academic capacity as measured 
by the Pressey Test is .423 for 5,666 men 
and .501 for 2,887 women; (2) that the 
correlation between school grade com- 
pleted and the Vocabulary Test score is 
.431 for the men and women combined, 
or about the same as for the Pressey 
Test; (3) that no relationship exists be- 
tween capacity for general education as 
measured by the Pressey Test and the 
amount of supplementary education taken 
—that is, special courses or training in 
addition to, or after, so-called formal 
education; (4) that the correlation be- 
tween the highest salary previously re- 
ceived and the Pressey Test score is .088 
for 3,960 men and .128 for 1,803 
women, and that with the Vocabulary 
Test the correlation is only .218 for men 
and women combined, even this low 
score possibly being spuriously high be- 
cause of the combination of the two 


groups—from which it appears 
ments the report, that pecuniary rewa, 
in Our present economic system are hay. 
but little upon IQ, or “‘g,” or whatever 
measured by these tests. 

Owing to the popularity of the Ber, 
reuter Personality Inventory, 
were made to relate scores for th 
which it aims to measure with 
factors. No relationship was found 
tween length of unemployment 
Bernreuter scores. In the light 
findings as to attitude scales “this ; 
indicate that the traits dealt with 
Bernreuter Inventory are more 
characteristic of the individual and 
susceptible to change than his attit 
An attempt was made to relate Ber 
reuter scores to avocational act 
“Classifications,"” says the report 
necessarily somewhat arbitrary, but whe 
made on the basis of whether the act 
ties preferred are chiefly group, or so 
activities as compared with individual 
solitary activities, there is evidence tha 
those clients preferring the group 
social activities are more emotio: 
stable and dominant than the averag 
their Bernreuter scores.” Considerat 
was given also to the propriety of using 
extreme Bernreuter scores as an indi 
tion of the advisability of referring 
client to the staff psychiatrists. Re 
clearly indicate the tendency of 
selors to follow this procedure. It wa 
found to be very difficult to determine t 
extent to which these referrals 
justified. 

In a study of the prestige of repr 
sentative occupations, based upon inter: 
views with 450 persons, George W 
Hartmann of Pennsylvania State Colles: 
reported at another session that the ph 
sician was uniformly placed first. A samp‘ 
sequence from high to low status 10 
thus: physician, U. S. Senator, professor 
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jawyer, civil engineer, dentist, clergyman, 

Bhich school teacher, factory manager, 
Bnerchant, salesman, nurse, actor, mail 
farrier, garage mechanic, tailor, brick- 
Bayer baker, policeman, plumber, miner, 
barber, cook, fisherman. 

With increasing age, said Edward K 
Strong, Jr., of Stanford University, both 
men and women become more feminine 
Gn their interests and, to a slight extent, 
More similar. Farmers and engineers 
Ihave the most masculine and most youth- 
ful interests; advertising men, journalists, 
Iministers, and lawyers have the most 
Heminine interests; while ministers, 
teachers, YMCA secretaries, and school 
Superintendents have the most mature 
interests. 

Making a study of the constancy of re- 
Sponses to the items of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank, Robert T. Rock, Jr., 
of Fordham University found that even 
mver the shortest interval the percentage 
pf agreement for the mean item was only 
66. There was wide variation, some 
items eliciting 30 per cent of identical 
Besponses and others 85 per cent. Con- 
Btancy over the long intervals was only 
Slightly less than over the short ones, the 
mean item for an interval of three years 
Being responded to identically by 58 per 
ent of the students. 
| “Studious” students, according to 
A larence W. Young and G. H. Esta- 
Brooks of Colgate University, are rela- 


Hively favorable toward science, art, edu- 


ation, and clerical occupations; unfavor- 
le toward athletics and business. On 
rlf-ratings they show caution, conscienti- 
usness, industriousness, persistence, and 
difference to pleasure; they are unso- 


meal, self-sufficient, self-conscious, im- 


bulsively selfish, but self-sacrificing on 
rinciple. They accept ideal rather than 
onventional standards and are liberal on 
dcial and economic but not, it appears, 
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In sum, the ‘studi 


Ous personality closely resembles the a 


on moral questions 


cepted picture of the introverted pers 
ality 


~* 


PARENTS DISCUSS GUIDANCI 
Parents and educators met, under the 
1 Parents Associa 
tion, in a panel discussion of guidance, at 
the first fall meeting in New York 
Che National Occupa 


auSPICes of the Unite 


September 24 


tional Conference was f presented on the 
panel by Robert E. Simon and Robert 
Hoppock Other panelers included tw 
New York high school principals and 
two mothers. There was! fference of 
opinion regarding the need for 

but there was much discussion as to how 
the facilities now provided in some New 
York schools might be extended to 


others. John M. Loughran, principal of 
Samuel J Tilden High School, insisted 
that full time counselors, adequately pre 


pared for the job are in lisp nsable | 
that it is silly to expect the already 

burdened high school teacher to do any 
thing effective in guidan By rearrang 
ing schedules Dr. Loughran has provide 1 


of 11 full-time 
r his total staff 


a guidance department 
persons without increasi: 


When some doi bt was | ressc 1 as to 


the possibility of telling a: individual 
just which occupation h hould enter 
Mr. Simon and Dr. Hoppock pointed out 
that vocational guidance is not a process 
of prescribing occupations, but rather an 
attempt to improve the present chaotic 
situation by providing information upon 
the basis of which students and parents 
may reach some intelligent decisions 
themselves Mr 
parental duty of providing children with 
every possible opportunity to explore the 
which they may be 


Simon stressed the 


occupations in 
interested. 












































OCCUPATIONS 


LABOR PROGRESS 

A decided step forward in the promo- 
tion of world labor conditions has been 
taken by the entrance of the United 
States into the International Labour Or- 
ganization. The ILO acts as an interna- 
tional clearing house for activities aiming 
at the improvement of working condi- 
tions for the world’s workers and no na- 
tion intent on effecting fundamental so- 
cial reforms can afford to neglect the op- 
portunity for cooperative action offered 
by the organization. 

Conventions established by the ILO in 
regard to social insurance, the regulation 
of child labor, limitations in regard to 
hours of work, and the establishment of 
labor exchanges have been ratified by al- 
most half of the member states, with 
other ratifications in prospect. Fifty-nine 
countries have joined the organization to 
date, and there is the immediate prospect 
that the Soviet Union will join. 

Oe 

Noting that “Educating for Tomor- 
row” is the theme for American Educa- 
tion Week, to be observed November 
5-11, the American Week Handbook, on 
a page entitled “‘Restating Our National 
Goals,” reprints from a statement of the 
Committee on Social-Economic Goals of 
the National Education Association this 
paragraph: “Suitable Occupation—So- 
ciety should provide the guidance and 
training necessary to enable each individ- 
ual to be placed in a vocation in which 
he can earn a living.’ In the actual pro- 
gtam for the week, however, guidance 
receives scant attention. 

<4 

The Simmons College School of Public 
Health Nursing has been reorganized 
into a School of Nursing, with Miss 
Helen Wood as Director. The emphasis 
is now on undergraduate training, with 
the technical training in the hospitals 


supplemented by increased liberal ; 
preparation. The aim is to give t 


possible undergraduate preparation f { 
young women who wish to enter adm, | 
strative work or teaching as well as , : 
of the other branches of hospital wor, P 
Public health nursing will be contin, ! 
as a graduate field. ‘ 
an n 

Charles Ricketson Allen—"'Skippe; . 
to his friends because of his love , 


sailing—a pioneer in vocational eduq 
. , fi 
tion and a member of the staff 


Federal Board for Vocational Educatig, 
since 1918, has retired from governmen % 
service. Dr. Allen has been a trail blaze 4 
in working out methods of selecting ani 7 
training teachers of vocational educaticy . 
in setting up methods of job analysis . 
signed to aid teachers in formulating 2 
courses in trade and industrial educatior A 
and particularly in developing the : 
ference method of training industria S; 
foremen for the task of teaching worker 1b 
intrusted to their supervision. 4 
ee L: 
R. O. Beckman, whose work with th: to 
Psychological Corporation and the Ac > 
justment Service is familiar to our readers bis 
has joined the Personnel Division of the lo 
Farm Credit Administration where his « Sth 
perience as Personnel Director of such Bw 
widespread organizations as the Kroge Sor 
Grocery and Baking Company shoul 
stand him in good stead. rm 
oe alt 
William F. Patterson, Treasurer - 
NVGA, has been granted leave 0! * 
absence from his work as Director 0! rn 
Guidance and Employment at the M Ww 
waukee Vocational School to become 
Executive Secretary of the Feder 0 
Apprenticeship Committee, Washington War 
D. C. He may be addressed in care 0! € 
the NRA Compliance Division, 1523 | Wha 


Street. - . 
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Stional News, San Francisco . . . 
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; SCATTERINGS 
S What should college students who are 
q inning to go into business get from a 
Scourse or courses in public speaking? . 
"The answer given to the Public Speaking 
Department of the City College of New 
Y ork by several hundred leading business 
men and women put four items at the top 
of the list. . . . Orderly thinking, a com- 
prehensive vocabulary, clear articulation, 
Icoherent expression. . But not mere 
Bfluency. . . . At least, not in the opinion 
Hof Owen D. Young. .. . “Mere fluency,” 
Sadmonished Mr. Young, “is one of the 
Smost dangerous qualities a student can 
Shave.” . . . But suppose a student so un- 
Bfortunate as to be endowed with the gift 
of gab. He should be carefully 
warned against its use, said Mr. Young, 
Hand trained either to conceal or to com- 
tmand it. . . . Vocal guidance, so to speak. 
On the other hand, here is John C. 
PSnidecor, Speech Director of (take a long 
Dbreath) . . . the Antelope Valley Joint 
a nion High School and Junior College, 
"Lancaster, California. . . . Yes, that seems 
to be all of his title . . . just yet, anyway. 
Mr. Snidecor is convinced that this 
jis a world in which “ballyhoo” goes a 
. At one time, he says 
this is in an article in the Sierra Educa- 
he had a 
group of students in a speech class. . . . 
e boy with the lowest intelligence 
pfating developed into a fine speaker, 
although his ideas were not at all original. 
. Now he is selling automobile acces- 
ries. . . . Most of the rest of the group 
are without profitable employment. 


») Wherefore, Mr. Snidecor thinks, it might 


mot be a waste of time to look at the 
young people with moderate brains who 
te making a living and see whether glib- 
€ss is not one of the attributes which 
ave helped them to hold their places. 
. These conflicting views bewilder us. 
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. They show the wisdom of the frontier 
judge who, having heard one side of a 
case, refused to hear the other on the 
ground that he had made up his mind 
and that evidence of a contrary sort would 
only confuse him. 

Having completed its second year, the 
program of educational and 
guidance introduced into the Samuel J 
Tilden High School, New York, by its 
principal, John M. Loughran, has received 
warm praise 
siderable 
when 


vocational 


A million tsa pretty con- 


number, even in these days 
off the 
so trippingly, indeed, that 
people sometimes say “billions” 
they mean only 


showing that even 


billions come trippingly 
tongue 
when 
“millions” thereby 
a million is beyond 
their comprehension oe 
pamphlets, leaflets, 
tions is beyond our plane of visibility 
but not beyond the distributive power of 
the National Congress of 
Teachers 
counted correctly. . . . Still, 
realizes that there are more than 
local parent-teacher associations. . . . and 
that 1,000,000 divided by 
50 . . . one readily accepts the statement 
that the Congress has distributed a mil- 
lion publications during this season of 
falling leaves. 

Vocational testing need not be limited 
to the novice. . . . It may well be braved 
by the veteran. . . . So, 
the teachers in the Flathead County High 
School at Kalispell, Montana . They 
wondered how much real supervision of 
study there was during the periods as- 
signed for supervised study . Accord- 
ingly, they undertook a self-examination 

. . which they decided they passed... . 
but not in every instance with high credit 

. . We extracted this little story from 
The Idaho Journal of Education 
R. J. D. 
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CONVERGING ON ATLANTIC CITY 


Plans of the American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


and Its Affiliated Societies 





on the guidance calendar. These are 

the dates chosen for the annual con- 
vention which will bring to Atlantic City 
leaders from all parts of the country to 
grapple with the serious problems in edu- 
cational and occupational adjustment 
which these critical times present. 

These problems will be attacked on a 
broad front. The central theme of the 
convention is: “Focusing the Resources 
of School and Society on the Developing 
Individual.”” The emphasis will be on 
practical procedure. The meetings will 
add to the immediate skill and proficiency 
of the working counselors and personnel 
directors who participate in them. 


) cee 20-23 are red-letter days 


To carry forward the momentum of 
previous conventions and advance the 
standards of professional accomplish- 
ment, the “high spots” of progress in 
different parts of the country will be 
summarized. New developments will be 
reported. Related to the general topic 
there will be addresses, round tables, 
panel discussions, conferences, and prac- 
tical demonstrations. Eminent speakers 
will be heard. 

The detailed programs, to be pub- 
lished later, are already taking shape. 
The plans of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, the Ameri- 
can College Personnel Association, and 
the Teachers College Personnel Associa- 
tion are particularly well advanced. These 
societies, which, together with the Na- 
tional Federation of Bureaus of Occupa- 
tions, the Personnel Research Federation, 
the Southern Woman's Educational Al- 


Professional Relations, constitute 
American Council of Guidance and 


notable one. 


As a part of the preparation for the 
meeting local groups and sections | 


various cities are arranging to discuss 


fall and winter some of the topics wi 


will be prominent at Atlantic City, 
ticularly: 


The recommendations adopted at the 


Cleveland meetings in February 
Occupations, May, 1934, pp. 24-2 
What can be done to put them 
effect? 


New occupational and educations 


trends. 


Counseling and placement of not-yet 


employed graduates and of unemplo 
workers. What can communities do 


winter in this regard? Should we urg 
young people to contribute their services 
in exchange for an opportunity to get in 


dustrial or business training? 


A review of the findings in recent re 


f a 


search. What is their significance 
guidance and personnel work? 


The establishment or improvement of 
minimum professional standards. What 
are the next steps in our community, 10 


our local schools, and in our state? 


Every effort is being made to invite 
the attendance and participation in these 


local meetings of members of all the 


cieties connected with the American 
Council of Guidance and Personne! 
Associations. These meetings will 
heighten the likelihood that the Atlant 
City Convention will reach a climax 0! 


interest and usefulness. 


TY) 


rer 
sonnel Associations, are collaborating ; 
make this Atlantic City convention 
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THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


A Look at the Magazines and Bulletins 











COUNSELING IN CINCINNATI 

A rare combination of human interest 
and pertinent factual data appears in the 
annual report of the Occupational Re- 
search and Counseling Division of the 
Cincinnati Vocation Bureau. The record 
open with a discussion, ‘Counseling. 
What Is It? How is it Done?’’ from an 
atticle prepared by Mary P. Corre. It is 
the story of Edward, Alex, Amanda, 
John, Billie, and the other students who 
have been served by the school counselors 
under Miss Corre’s direction. There fol- 
lows a clear description of the work of 
During 1933-34 
the average counselor spent 21 days on 
occupational research, prepared 11 oc- 


| cupational and related outlines, taught 


170 classes in occupations, and held 803 
conferences with 573 pupils. 

In conclusion, Miss Corre points out 
that the division emphasizes “counseling 
conducted as a more thorough program 
in smaller, related areas rather than a 
less thorough program in more extensive 
areas; counseling conducted by trained 
counselors who have a background of and 
constant contact with education, industry, 
and business, as they continue through 
visits and interviews to secure information 
concerning educational and vocational 
Opportunities; and counseling conducted 
by means of individual conferences of 
long enough duration so that the coun- 
selor may have an opportunity to gain 
the child’s confidence and become ac- 
quainted with the various problems which 
will affect his present and future plans.” 
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AN OCCUPATIONAL PICTURE 

A valuable source of occupational in 
formation may be contained in an office 
manual. Such a one has come to our no- 
tice in an industrial manual 
compiled for purposes of salary admin 
istration by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing ¢ ompany. Under the 
direction of C. §. Coler, Manager of Of- 
fice Employment and Training for West 
inghouse and a member of NOC, an 
analysis has been made of some 8,000 
salaried positions in that company. This 
included all salaried places, from that of 
the highest official to those of the mem 
bers of the lowest staff. The 
analysis revealed that these positions can 
be classified into 175 occupations and 
that they fall into seven distinct groups 
according to function, ranging from the 
unskilled clerical workers and skilled 
workers, chiefly clerical, to the admin- 
istrative and the policy-forming groups 
The positions are divided according to 
departmental sections, and the duties and 
responsibilities of each are briefly de- 
scribed. An occupational picture of a 


major industry is the result. 
ae 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

Child Welfare, the official organ of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, has changed its name and put 
on new clothes. It is now the National 
Parent-Teacher Magazine, a title which 
identifies it more closely with the na- 
tional parent-teacher movement. Its page 
is larger and new features are added. 


relations 


cleric al 
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GLIMPSES AND GLANCES 
Pamphlets 


ABC of Labor Problems: A Primer for 
Negro Workers. Workers’ Council Series 


No. 1, National Urban League, June, 1934. 

The following ratios (as of 1930) pre- 
sented in this pamphlet illustrate the extent 
to which the proportion of Negroes to 
whites increases as jobs become more dis- 


agreeable, hazardous, and poorly paid: 














No. of No. of 
white workers white workers 
to one Negro to one Negro 

Occupation employed Occupation employed 
Motormen 842 Plumbers 49 
Telephone Opera- Operatives chemi- 

tors 422 cal and allied 
industries 35 
Bookkeepers and : 
cashiers 287 Operatives: iron 
and steel ma- 
Shoe factory chinery and ve- 
operatives 248 hicle industries 26 
Stenographers Mail carriers 18 
and typists 231 Laborers in explo- 
‘ sives, ammuni- 
All white collar tien and fre 
workers 200 works facto- 
ries 


Salesmen and 
saleswomen 163 Laborers in iron 
and steel and 


Electricians 145 machinery facto- 
ries 6 

Textile industry > 

operatives 106 Iron mine workers 6 


Laborers in blast 


Machinists, mill- Sacsecen Sal 


wrights, tool- 


: > steel rolling 
makers 92 mills 5 
Clerks in stores 78 Coal mine workers 5 


Operatives: elec- Laborers in pack- 
tric light and ing houses 


power plants 69 Agricultural la- 


borers 3 
Apprentices: build- 
ing and hand Domestic and per- 
trades 61 sonal service 


A Job Analysis of Manufacturing Plants in 
Minnesota. By Charles A. Koepke. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Research Institute, Vol. II, No. 8, June, 
1934, pp. 50. 50c. 


Anyone who is interested in special prob- 
lems of adjustment to factory ie and who 
prefers facts to superheated discussions on 
factory conditions and the by-products of our 
machine civilization will find this little bul- 
letin invaluable. It reports in readable form 
the true status of factory jobs in Minnesota 
and adds such brief comments as are petti- 
nent. Among the topics discussed are: dis- 
abilities found among workers, age limits, 
training the worker, mobility of the worker, 


classification of workers, calculat 
quired of workers, kind of strenyih re 
types of dexterity required, workine 
tions, sanitation, lighiing safety precaut 
method of paying workers, hours of wo, 
rates of pay, and length of time necessary ; 
train factory workers. ) 


Measured Characteristics of Clerical Wop} 
ers. By Dorothy M. Andrew and Donald, 
Paterson. University of Minnesota Emplp 
ment Stabilization Research Institute, \; 
III, No. 1, July, 1934, pp. 60. $1. 


This bulletin should be indispensable + 


vocational psychologists interested in cleric: 


tests, to vocational counselors, and to pe- 
sonnel directors charged with the employ 
ment of clerical workers. It should also jp 
terest teachers of commercial education. em 
ployers, and clerical workers themselves 


makes available data underlying the coef. 


ficients of reliability and validity with 
spect to the Minnesota test for clerical 
workers. There are comparisons of em 
ployed clerical workers with workers in gen- 
eral, comparisons between different groups 
of clerical workers in various tests, compar 
sons of employed and unemployed clerici! 
workers, and data on the relation between 
academic ability, grade of school completed 
speed of reading, and the Minnesota test 

is regrettable that the full range of tes 
scores on the interesting profiles which | 
lustrate the comparison of employed and un 
employed is not shown. 


Supply and Demand of College Teacher 
By J. G. Umstattd. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1934, pp. 41. 50¢ 


and received from 184, representing some 
what less than a fifth of the nation’s total 
Under Supply are considered degrees 
granted, staff reductions, salaries, and un- 
placed doctors and registrants. Under De- 
mand are treated a and calls, 
contacting, selection factors, and supply-de 
mand comparisons by fields. (R. R. Wi: 
loughby, Psychological Abstracts, July, 
1934.) 


The Age Factor as It Relates to Women 
Business and the Professions. By Harret 
A. Byrne. U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bulletis 
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the Women’s Bureau, No. 117, 1934. 


Pp. 66. 10c. 

“The results are here published of the 
made by the Graduate Department of 
Economy at Bryn Mawr, of the mem- 
bership of tl e National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women 's Clubs, in 
which the findings from 20,000 question- 
aires were analyzed by the Women’s Bu- 
reau. Previous questionaires had confirmed 
the common belief that women in industry 
exist on a reduced income from the earliest 
of the middle years, and that the age at 
which maximum earnings were reached by 
women in business and the professions was 
higher than that quoted in manufacturing. 
In the present study discrimination against 
women because of age was found to be rela- 
tively slight. The highest median earnings 
were found in the older group, those 50 and 
under 60. The highest third quartile earn- 
ings were those of the women 60 years and 
over—the group which had the largest pro- 
portion of strictly professional women and 
a correspondingly smaller proportion of 
clerical workers. 

The purpose of the study was to learn the 
effects not only of age but also of various 
other factors on the progress of these 
women, the extent to which they were un- 
employed, and other facts on which voca- 
tional advice might be based. Not merely 
tactual data are analyzed and tabulated in 
this report but such phases of their working 
lives as attitudes toward work and realization 
of security as well. 


1Gy 


oclal 


Proceedings of the Minnesota State Confer- 
ence on Vocational Guidance. Ed. by Donald 
G. Paterson. University of Minnesota Em- 
ployment Stabilization Research Institute, 
Bulletin No. 28, 1934, pp. 24. 

A comprehensive summary of the con- 
ference of January 17-18, 1934 (reported in 
the March issue of Occupations) and of the 
committee recommendations. 


Articles 
The Merritt Business School. By R. E. 
Rutledge. Junior-Senior High School Clear- 
ing House, May, 1934, pp. 545-7. 
This public school in Oakland, California. 
seems to be a materialization of the model 
business school. A continuous survey of 
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commercial occupations in the region iS Car 
ried on; job analyses are constantly made in 


various Organizations in the community and 
the curricula reconstructed accordingly: st 

dents are advised of their progress by 
achievement tests, but there are no report 
Cards, no course credits, no diplk nas, no 


tormal discipline ; counseling is hig 
veloped ; actual ofhice experience is 
through junior clerkships in the 
vice; community activities in the field of 
business are sponsored by the school 
placement service for cot 

tor the entire school syst 

the school; and follow-ups are made not only 
to aid the student but also t 

nesses in training wi ney 

maintain proper relati: 

ing firms 


Tests and Measurements in Russian Educa 
tion. By S. Jean Wolf. Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, Feb., 1934. pp. 355 
361. ; 
The Russians grade children 
of “applied intelligence 
tested for aptitudes, ‘applied aptitude test 
ing” beginning in the nursery. Our own 
general intelligence and aptitude 
in little favor because it is felt they fail to 
give a complete pictur of em 
power, heredity, environment—and because 
the testing process is not a normal experi 
ence. The Binet-Terman 
tion between normalcy and feeble-minded 
ness is not so significant in a planned 
omy because the subject can be assigned to 
socially useful work in accordance with his 
ability. The 70 IQ barrier can therefore be 
lowered considerably. The Russians use an 
adaptation of the Binet-Simon for group test 


Every child 


tests are 


t10ns, Will 


line of demarca 


ing and the Otis general intelligence t 

for purposes of research. They believe that 
the IQ's found for various vi ial levels 
(by Kornhauser and Kingsbury and the Rus 
sian test of motormen) are due to past ex 


include information 


perience since the tests 
They 


and so-called achievement questions 
are keenly interested in fatigue studies. An 
account is given in this article of Russian 
pedagogical practice in the n rs of curt 
ulum, teaching, methods, record keeping, 
occupational information and contacts, try 
out processes, and achievement testing 











THE MAN AND THE JOB 
Human Relations in Changing Industry. 
By Harry Walker Hepner. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp. 671. $5. 

Professor Hepner has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the difficult problem 
of human relations in industry. While 
volumes have been written on the sub- 
ject of industrial relations, the presenta- 
tion here made is unique and challenging. 
One of its values is its timeliness, as it 
gives substantial consideration to the 
many confusing problems which have 
been brought about by the depression and 
the present administration's method of 
dealing with these perplexing questions. 

Aside from the introduction, which 
establishes the premise that meaningful 
living is the great objective for all per- 
sons in industry, the book falls into four 
major parts. 

Part One, entitled “The Individual 
Participates in Life Through Adjust- 
ments,” places strong emphasis on psycho- 
logical influences in industrial relations. 
In his approach to problems of human 
behavior Professor Hepner distinctly in- 
clines toward the Gestalt school. He be- 
lieves in the adaptation of the individual 
as a whole, whose on-going activities re- 
quire continuing adjustment. Life's dif- 
ficulties are presented as a series of bar- 
riers which must be overcome with ad- 
justments made by direct attack upon the 
problem, by a positive substitute activity, 
by a negative or evasive substitute ac- 
tivity, and by adjustment through retreat 
from the barriers. These several methods 
of facing difficulties are fully developed 
in an enlightening manner. In keeping 


with the thesis of the book Prof¢ 


Hepner emphasizes the idea that the : 
formidable psychological barrier for ¢ 
worker is industrial change. The gener 
problem of management consists in g 
ing assistance to the worker in ad 
himself to these problem situations 
making his work meaningful. 

In Part Two, “The Individual's 
justments Take: Place in a Chang 
World,” the author gives a can 
picture of the social and economic chang 
which are taking place today and 
of the effects which are being br 
about by the efforts of the federal a 
ministration. In this division it is 
which he emphasizes and the effect wh 
it is having on the workers’ security a 
adjustment. While he expresses his vic 
of the situation impartially, it seems 
plicit in his approach that he has litt 
faith in economic planning but believes 
that what we seek is prevailing unifor 
ties rather than fixed gospels. Fundar 
tal social changes must develop s 
and must be solidly backed by pul 
opinion. The social psychology of the 
situation would seem to be best served | 
relying on the advances of science to make 
this a better world to live in and by work: 
ing steadily toward a goal of intelligent 
cooperative participation by all in worth 
ful living and integration of the effort 
of all, for all, in the achievement of the 
fulness of life. Through this integratio: 
the individual must always remain t! 
important unit. 

“Intelligent Management Enables Indi- 
vidual to Become a Worthy Participant 
is the title of Part Three. This division 
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makes the more orthodox approach to the 

roblems of personnel management. It 
calls for the qualitative study of the em- 
ploye through expert interviewing and the 
quantitative attack through the use of 
well validated psychological tests. One 
criticism of this section might be that it 
does not deal sufficiently with the more 
formal schemes of group relationships in- 
volved in the much discussed problem of 
collective bargaining. This lapse, how- 
ever, is explained in the preface. 

The final chapter in this section makes 

strong plea for the case-conference 

method as an educational technique. This 
s one of the strongest chapters in the 
book and should be very helpful to groups 
nd particularly to conference leaders. 
To strengthen his support for this educa- 
tional method the author has in Part 
Four assembled numerous “typical prob- 
lems for managing minds.”’ Another ad- 
mirable element which strengthens his ad- 
herence to the case method is the list of 
projects which follows each chapter— 
these are all challenges to creative think- 
ing. 

Study of this work of Professor Hep- 
net's would be of great value to students, 
teachers, vocational counselors, and in- 
dustrial executives. 

RoBeErtT I. REEs 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
ae 
AS MISS PERKINS SEES IT 


People at Work. By Frances Perkins. New 
York, John Day Company, 1934. Pp. 287. 


$2.50 


This volume by the Secretary of Labor 
is more than a book on employment, as 
the title might suggest. It is at once a 
brief record of the evolution of industry 
in America and an interpretation of the 
significant efforts made by the adminis- 
tration, of which she has been an impor- 
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tant part, in devising a program for our 
More than 
through these pages one may find the 
clue to Secretary Perkins 
of industry and 


economic recovery 


own philos phy 
her approa 


human problem of those who work for 


wages. Her belief in the moral as well 
as social purposes which industry 1 t 
serve gives us new insight into thes 


problems 
In the opening chapte r the Secretary of 


Labor affirms her fundamental faith 


machine civilization The devaluat 

of human life was not invented by tl 
factory system. The machine replacing 
human hands has been a constant pot 
tial for good.” Our task is to domesticat 
this instrument to the service of 
rather than permit it to become 
master. This is a thread woven through 


all her volume 
Of the eight sections whi 
the book, the first three may | 


present the economic background of th 
factors in our system which gave rise t 
the depression espe ially those operating 
since the turn of the century. Much of 
the social and statistical material is now 


familiar to students of our industrial his 


tory, including the stockyard disclosure 

of Upton Sinclair, the Triangle fire, and 
the Pittsburgh Survey, but Miss Perkins 
invests each incident with a human touch 


or anecdote, many from her own rich e 
perience, w hich gives special point to het 
argument 

The story of the depression—the col- 


lapse of prices in the downward spiral, 
the destruction of wage standards, and 
the return of the sweatshop Miss Per 
kins tells in a most arresting manner 
Although the facts are not new, the 


freshness of her treatment of them gives 
It will come 
that it 


a new authority to her case 
was 


largely as a result of her visit to England 


as news to some persons 
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in 1931 that her conviction of the applic- 
ability of the insurance principle to un- 
employment in our own country was 
deepened. 

To many readers, however, Section 
Five will be the heart of her book. Here 
for the first time in a consecutive nar- 
rative is an account of the Recovery pro- 
gram on three fronts and of the impor- 
tant rdle played by the Department of 
Labor in that great cooperative endeavor. 
Her own important part, however, in 
bringing the leaders of the textile indus- 
try to see the wisdom of incorporating 
the child labor section is referred to so 
modestly as almost to be lost to view. 
Similarly, her service to the workers in 
the steel industry while that code was 
formed deserves an estimate by some 
friend who worked beside her through 
those thrilling days of the summer of 
1933. 

Upon one point she rests the case for 
the improvement of industrial relations 
in America—namely, “the replacement of 
conference methods and education for 
police methods.” “Government in a de- 
mocracy,”’ she concludes, “is a service 
agency for these essential activities of 
human cooperation.” 

It is especially interesting that this 
daughter of New England should focus 
the concluding paragraphs of her book 
on the balance and proportion which was 
such an integral part of the old Greek 
civilization, and the recapture of which 
will satisfy the longing felt everywhere 
in America. In the satisfaction of that 
longing she urges with compelling force, 
“that we never forget that unless the 
world is so planned that it is well with 
labor, it is so planned that it is ill with 
everybody else.” 

SPENCER MILLER, JR. 
Workers Education Bureau 
of America 


HEALTH OF MIND 
Mental Hygiene in the Community, | 
Clara Bassett. New York, Macmillan Co, 
pany, 1934. Pp. 394. $3.50. 

This volume is divided into ¢ 
chapters, in which the author attempts ; 
cover the fields in which mental hygic 
has a special function. Miss Bassett }y 
the advantage of writing extremely we 
and of presenting her material i 
ingly and forcefully. As with other ge; 


giene, however, her book suffers so: 
what from constant reminders that ment 
hygiene does have a function, that 
important, that everyone should be inter 
ested in it. 

The chapter on parental education 
especially timely. It discusses the need 


in the variety of problems which childres 
present. Similarly, Chapter VIII 

teacher training points out the necessity 
of training for the teacher in the under. 


standing of the mental mechanisms of her | 


pupils. The author emphasizes the nun- 
ber of maladjustments arising from the 
choice of vocations by youths who are in 


which they are forced either by over: 
ambitious parents or by family traditions 
An understanding of the problems 
mental hygiene by teachers and parents 
might therefore eliminate many vocational 
failures. 

In the chapter on mental hygiene and 
industry is a convincing presentation of 
the benefits which may be derived from a 
mental hygiene program for employes 
The author shows how the profit motive 
in industry has caused the neglect of the 
employe’s welfare. She might well have 
elaborated on her thesis that the employer 
will gain much from better care of the 
mental health of his workers in decreas: 
ing labor turnover, functional illness, anc 
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She number of industrial accidents. 

The book will make excellent reading 
for persons interested in a rapid review 
pf the field of mental hygiene. It will 
not be so valuable to the trained psy- 
Thologist or the specialists in the field, 
artly because the discussions are in places 
jnadequate from the scientific standpoint 
and partly because only occasional refer- 
ence is made to the literature, which is 
not always chosen for its experimental or 
research value. 

MANDEL SHERMAN 
University of Chicago 
oe 

THE CHILD’S MENTAL HEALTH 
Mental Hygiene of the School Child. 
By Percival M. Symonds. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1934. Pp. 321. $1.50. 

Referred to on several pages in this 
book, guidance is also the subject of a 
entitled “The Guidance Pro- 
gram,” in which the warning is sounded 
that guidance should not be a haphaz- 
ardly organized affair, depending upon 
the interests of the teacher, but should be 
carefully planned. ‘‘A counselor should 
be placed in charge of the guidance pro- 
gram and definite time should be allotted 
to it. In the guidance program, informa- 
tion should be acquired concerning each 
pupil, his abilities, his interests, and his 
personal characteristics, so that he may 
make accurate evaluation of his own 
capacities. Information should also be 


section 


| provided concerning the offerings of the 


school and Opportunities for vocational 


» placement after school.” 


etd, SIE, ae 


SF vw 


In a chapter entitled “The Mental 
Hygiene Testing Program” the point is 
made that tests for guidance are best left 
to the guidance counselor or to the per- 
son responsible for the guidance pro- 
gram, since (1) the administration of 
these tests often requires specialized skill, 
(2) many of the questionaires call for 
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confidential information “which should 
ual who is trained to make co 
terpretations of it,” 
guidance should be interpreted in rela- 


tion to one another— ild 


(4) tests used 


Some one sh 
see the child as a whole rather than as a 
learner of subject matter’—and (4) 
“any comprehensively conceived testing 
program carries with it the need for a sys 
tem of permanent, cumulative records 
. . . We lose in trying to interpret a | 
or a girl by a mere cross section 
longitudinal record of development is 
needed as well.” 

Designed primarily for teachers, thi 
book ought to have a wide rea 
among parents also. 

~~ 
ASSISTANCE TO PUPILS 
Student Aid in the Secondary Schools of 


the United States. By Verna A. Car 
New York, Bureau of Publicatior l 
College, Columbia University 33. 
tributions to Education, No. 5 $1.‘ 


This comprehensive study of student 


aid on the secondary school level is based 
on detailed information from 386 schools 


which have some form of student aid in 


operation. The combined enrolment of 
these schools totals slightly more than 
590,000 students, or well over 10 per 
cent of the total high school population 


of the United States. The report does 
not solve the problem « f meeting Amer 
ica’s ideal, “unique in the whole world 
ap 
propriate to the needs of every youth.” 
It could do that It 
comprehensive picture < f 
United States is doing in this respect, and 
consequently it should be of great pra 
tical benefit to educators. 

Dr. Carley’s report details the types of 
aid which are furnished to high school 
students in need of financial assistance 


of providing a secondary education 


not does pive a 


what __ th 
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It is difficult to form an estimate of the 
assistance which should be considered 
under this heading because of the differ- 
ent facilities afforded by various boards 
of education. In some parts of the coun- 
try medical examinations, dental treat- 
ment, and visiting nurses are provided 
for all children. Transportation for 
needy students is likewise provided in 
some sections. Others even provide 
shelter and occasionally summer camps. 
In more than half of the schools which 
reported, textbooks were supplied, while 
in other school systems books were pro- 
vided by the organizations sponsoring 
some type of student aid. More than 
half the schools reported that psycholog- 
ical clinics were provided for students, 
while nearly three-tenths of them re- 
ported that the services of visiting teach- 
ers were available. 

It is interesting to note that student 
aid is intimately associated with the 
work of community organizations. 
Women's clubs, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, YWCA’s, YMCA's, the Salvation 
Army, the Red Cross, Rotary Clubs, 
Junior Leagues, and Central Councils of 
Social Agencies are notable examples of 
agencies which have taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility of supplying 
assistance to children who could not com- 
plete their education in secondary schools 
without financial aid. Over four-fifths 
of the cooperating school officials re- 
ported one or more community organiza- 
tions in charge of various types of stu- 
dent aid, while nearly 70 per cent of the 
386 schools reported having organiza- 
tions within the high schools administer- 
ing aid. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
the report deals with the different con- 
ceptions of secondary education in Eu- 
rope and in the United States. In for- 
eign countries, secondary education is in- 


tended for the intellectually élite , 
and those who are to profit by such a 
vantages are uniformly selected on {| 
basis of competitive examination. Tl, 
successful competitors receive sch 
ships and a maintenance grant provided 
by the government, and every effort 
made to instil into the youth the realiza. 
tion that he in turn owes certain dutic 
and obligations to the society which ha 
granted him such educational privileges 
The United States, on the other hand 
provides free tuition for all secondan 
students, but upon little, if any, selective 
principle. In the end, economic condi- 
tions will operate selectively, and hig 
school attendance will remain the priv 
lege of those children in whose families 
the best social and economic situatio: 
exist. Dr. Carley concludes her report 
by saying: “The relationship of the stu 
dent aid movement to the national prob 
lems of social welfare is obvious; so 
the necessity of the government to pro- 
vide equality of opportunity in educa 
tion.” 

While the report gives a comprehen- 
sive picture of what this country has done 
and is doing with respect to scholarships 
and other forms of student aid, it does 
not clearly show the necessity of coordi- 
nation between an organization dealing 
with student aid and a Department of 
Vocational Guidance. The award of 
student aid must always be linked to a 
considerable extent with the realization 
that it is made upon a selective basis for 
those most capable of profiting by secon- 
dary education. Such an award should 
go hand in hand with advice in the selec- 
tion of courses of study and types of 
secondary schools with particular refer- 
ence to later choice of vocation; nor can 
such a program yield its full results until 
skilled supervision during the time th 
child is in school, and even long alter 
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-raduation, is established and maintained. 
; Placement after graduation must be 
provided, whether it be in the occupa- 
tion for which the child has been trained 
in school or in an institution of higher 
level where further education will de- 
velop to the fullest extent the child's 
abilities. Follow-up over a period of 
years is necessary to give the organization 
or individual sponsoring the program 
definite information concerning the full 
value of the assistance which has been 
given to the student with relation both 
to the advice and to the individual. This 
must be the fundamental principle upon 
which such student aid is given, in order 
to lift it from the plane of emergency 
relief. 

EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 
Director of Vocational Guidance 
New Orleans 

oe 

FOR THE EXPERT 
Psychological Tests, Methods, and Results. 
By Henry E. Garrett and Matthew R. 
Schneck. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1933. Pp. 372. $2.75. 

Psychologists and psychometricians have 
here the up-to-date manual of psycho- 
logical tests which they have needed for 
many years. Whipple's Manual of Men- 
tal and Physical Tests served this purpose 
admirably twenty years ago, but more 
progress has been made in this field dur- 
ing the past two decades than during any 
other equal period of time. 

Garrett and Schneck have provided a 
reference book that is unusually complete 
in its scope, although they have given 
more space to some of the less important 
than to some of the more important tests 
and investigations. Such sentences as, 
“Thurstone’s contributions to the con- 
struction of attitude scales are too exten- 
sive both in technique and method for 
more than a cursory description here,” 
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indicate that the authors were as much in 
terested in bringing together scattered 
contributions that are difficult to locate as 
in summarizing the larger and 
known investigations. 


better 


Each chapter contains an introductory 
summary of the work that has been done 
in the field concerned, as well as descrip 
tions and important facts about represen 


Part One, labeled 
Simpler 


tative tests in the field. 
“The 


tions,” 


Measurement of Fun 
includes sections dealing with 
tests of physical and sensory capacity 
motor ability and mechanical 
perception and attention, and learning 
association, and memory. Part 
labeled “The Measurement of Complex 
Functions,’ includes chapters on tests of 
general mental ability, personality and 
temperament, and special fields. 

The vocational and educational guid 
who is not well trained in psychology and 
statistics will find relatively little help in 
this volume. 
thors were writing for their own psycho- 
logical brethren and for students of psy- 
chology rather than for those who would 
like, without becoming psychologists, to 
apply measurements extensively to the 
problems of guidance. Useful data re- 
garding various tests are given in ap 
proved form, but relatively little is said 
regarding the application of any test to 
practical life situations. The word ‘‘gui- 
dance’” does not even appear in the In- 
dex of Subjects. 

Whether or not it is wise for untrained 
persons to employ psychological tests in 
guidance is a debatable question. The 
authors of this book are probably correct 
in doing nothing to encourage the wider 
use of psychological instruments by ama- 
teurs. As a matter of fact, even the most 
expert psychologists are not yet certain of 
the significance of most of their tests in 
the prediction of success in most occupa 


aptitude 


Two, 


It is obvious that the au 
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tions. The need for really fundamental 
research along these lines is immense. 
There is no doubt that ultimately a com- 
prehensive science of guidance will be 
built up, in which objective measures will 
displace the present system of wishes, 
guesses, and “hunches,” but until the 
basic research has been carried much fur- 
ther it is probably better to leave objec- 
tive instruments in the hands of the more 
cautious psychologists who understand 
thoroughly the limitations of their own 
knowledge and of their tests. 

As a means of guidance and ready ref- 
erence for psychologists, this book by 
Garrett and Schneck is extremely useful. 
As a means of gently suggesting that 
those who do not understand statistical 
methods and psychological tests should 
postpone their attempts to use such instru- 
ments, the book is equally valuable. 

M. R. TRABUE 
University of North Carolina 
4 
WOMEN AND COLLEGE 

Social Change in Relation to Curricular 
Development in Collegiate Education for 
Women. By Grace R. Foster. Fairfield, 
Maine, Galahad Press, Inc., 1934. Pp. 203. 
$2. 

The first section of this book is a brief 
history of the learned woman as a prod- 
uct of aristocracy, her major problems, 
and the trends in her education. The 
second section is a survey of the present 
trends and problems in the life and edu- 
cation of women. The main body of the 
study is an analysis of material gained 
through a questionaire on vocational in- 
terests and suggested curriculum changes 
which was sent to 450 alumni of Colby 
College and 240 alumni of 80 other col- 
leges and universities. The data tend to 
show that women are interested in the 
development of further courses in the 
professional fields not open to them 


when they attended college, and in | 
sure-time activities. 


The fourth section of the book js , 
compendium of historical data regarding 
curriculum changes in five large colleges 
for women, which tend to indicate th. 


growth in the curriculum. The last ty 


chapters relate to other recent curricula; 
experiments, chiefly in some of the newer 


colleges, and their reference to the chang 
ing vocational and avocational needs 
women today. 

The book is valuable in two wa 
First, the analysis of the opinions of t 


alumni is significant as indicating not 


only the felt need of women, but als 
their vital interest in the educationa 
problems in their preparation for voca 
tional and avocational pursuits. Second 
the study shows the slow but definite 
progress which educational institutions 
have made toward the solution of t! 
problem of the education of wome 
Hampered by tradition, lack of funds 
and great inertia, the pioneers in the se 
eral fields have been and still are moving 
steadily forward toward the adequate 
preparation of women to assume t! 
full share of society's tasks. 

EUGENIE A. LEONARD 
Dean of Women 
Syracuse University 

ae 
BECOMING AN ENGINEER 

Building an Engineering Career. By Clement 
C. Williams, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1934. Pp. 247. $2. 

Lay conceptions of what constitutes 
aptitude for engineering are often wrong 
The best orientation effort would be one 
made before the boy settles on what 
he is going to do. In default of such 
effort many engineering schools attempt 
more or less modestly some measure of 
orientation early in the course. Hence 
we have books like this one of Dean 
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Williams, that of Sackett, the trilogy by 
Breckenridge, Scott, and Swain, and va- 
rious booklets and leaflets. 

This is a text book, developed as a 
result of six years: teaching in the orienta- 
tion course which it presents. It starts by 
showing the engineer his place in the gen- 
eral occupational picture. It undertakes 
to define or at least to delineate engineer- 
ing and the branches of engineering. It 
gives, though very briefly, a usefully 
broad conception of the essentials of the 
engineering curriculum, their purposes 
and relationships. There are two in- 
tensely practical chapters on how to study. 
An inspirational background is afforded 
by the historical chapters on ‘Materials 
and Structures,” “Machines and Manu- 
factures,” ‘Heat Energy,’ “Electrical 
Energy,’ and “Transportation and Com- 
munication.”” This background is ex- 
tended by four chapters on engineering 
achievement in the chemical, civil, elec- 
trical, and mechanical fields. 

At the end of each chapter is a series 
of arithmetical problems. Some persons 
will question their value. A boy could 
solve them just as well two years earlier, 
but they do provide for a student come- 
back and thus may insure closer attention 
than would otherwise be given to the text 
or the lecture material. 

The last chapter, ‘‘Social and Economic 
Effects of Engineering,”’ is timely in that 
it aims to offset any apologetic attitude 
on the part of those whose field has been 
inferentially stigmatized in general at- 
tacks on the machine age. Dean Williams 
shows that technological advance has been 
intimately associated with social ameliora- 
tion: that working hours have been 
shortened, higher personal qualities de- 
veloped, productive capacity increased, 
employment not lowered but raised, 
health standards improved, wealth more 
widely distributed, universal education 
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made feasible, and the standard of living 
steadily advanced. Technological achieve- 
ment and political 

gone on concurrently. 


advancement have 


A final paragraph stresses the social 
responsibility of the engineer: ‘Engineer 
ing makes possibi 
but it does not insure them 

WILLIAM D. ENNIs 
ae 
BEING ONE’S OWN BOSS 
Make Your Own Job. By Violet Ryder 
and H. B. Doust. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1933. Pp. 217 


fit 


e great social benefits 


The main value of this little book 
would seem to be in giving young people 
the idea that it is possible to make a satis 
factory living without “having a job” or 
working for someone else, by presenting 
through fictional illustrations various sug 
gestions as to articles which might be 
made and sold or services which might 
be rendered. 

Its apparent purpose, however, is to 
stimulate the thinking of more mature 
people who cannot find work and perhaps 
must go in for themselves if they are to 
do anything at all. If it is aimed at this 
group, there are two criticisms which seem 
pertinent. 
formation (the techniques involved in 
undertaking business ventures) is con- 
tained in the preface, which, as we all 
know, is rarely read. This should have 
been elaborated or, at least, included as 
an integral part of the book. Secondly, 
the illustrations used are so heterogene- 
ous that readers might be tempted to 
throw the book aside, thinking none ap- 
plied to their own particular cases. Clas- 
sification according to opportunities suit- 
able for men and those suitable for 
women, with perhaps a third general 
class, would have made them more im- 
pressive. Finally, as is inevitable, certain 
suggestions are so ‘dated’ that even at 


First, the most important in- 
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the time of publication they were passé, 
but the authors evidently felt that they 
could still be utilized by the right person. 

For youngsters the book should be 
stimulating, but for those needing imme- 
diate help it leaves something to be 
desired. 

SAMUEL S. BOARD 

School and College Counselors, Inc. 


oe 


EDUCATION AND LIFE 
Adult Education and the Social Scene. By 
Ruth Kotinsky, with a foreword by William 
H. Kilpatrick. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1933. Pp. 208. $2. 

With the increasing intricacy of public 
affairs, adult education is taking on con- 
tent of great social significance. ‘“This 
book,’ says Dr. Kilpatrick in the fore- 
word, “is at once sign and result and 
promise of a more adequate view and 
practice. It shows how adult education 
and the social scene are, properly, in con- 
tinuing mutual interaction, the one to 
supply setting and character to the other, 
the other to give its quota of more intel- 
ligent direction to the one.’ The book 
is a thought-provoking analysis of the 
functions and social background of the 
adult education movement. And from 
the issues which emerge is drawn a phil- 
osophy in which education and life are 
merged into one continuous process. 

oe 
CHILDREN’S FINANCES 
Parents, Children, and Money. By Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenberg and Benjamin C. Gruen- 
berg. New York, Viking Press, 1933. Pp. 
219. $1.75. 

This book should be very useful to 
parents and counselors interested in teach- 
ing children to use money objectively and 
effectively. There is just a hint as to the 
implications which our money system car- 
ries for the vocational adjustments of the 
individual, but the book concerns itself 


for the most part with attitudes toward 
money in the home and the influence 
money on the child and the adolescent 
with suggestions about the use of t 
allowance and earnings—spending 
ing, lending, and borrowing—and 
wider social aspects of the problem. B 
considering each new situation afresh j; 
the light of leading purposes and values 
children can be taught to take their places 
“without being cramped and thwarted b 
fears and superstitions, or by avarice and 
cupidity.” 
ae 

IN A MINING TOWN 
I Went to Pit College. By Lauren Gilf 
New York, The Viking Press, 1934 
288. $2.50. 

A young girl, recently out of colleg: 
and jobless, goes to a coal mining town 
in Pennsylvania to get material for a 
book. She discovers plenty of materia 
in the locale she has selected. She finds 
privation and distress, despair and deg 
radation and conflict which to many per 
sons will seem incredible. The thread 
her narrative is simple—an account 
the hospitality, genuine though meager 
which these people first offer her whe: 
seemingly stranded, she stops at their 
door; her experiences in the miners 
homes, in picket lines, in court rooms 
and even in the coal mine; and the grow- 
ing suspicion among the townspeople 
which finally forces this “‘outsider’ 
leave the town. Yet the whole account 
has the sustained interest of an absorbing 
novel. She does not make any attempt 
at interpretation or analysis, but as a keen 
observer and a graphic reporter she pre- 
sents the plight of the miners. She had 
to adopt a disingenuous réle to get her 
story, and she may not have produced a 
social document of any profound sig- 
nificance, but by her performance she 
does present the facts to innumerable 
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persons who do not know how, in this 
the other half lives.”’ 


M. B. 
eZ 
FACTS FOR PUPILS 
Planning Your Future. By George E. 


ers, Gladys M. Little, and Sarah A. 
Second edition. New York, 


Robinson. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1934. Pp. 
$1.50. 
In the new edition of this “occupa- 


tional civics text for junior high school 
orades,” the 1930 census data have been 

bstituted for those of 1920 in the occu- 
national information material, conditions 
resulting from the economic crisis have 
been taken into account, and recent gov- 
ernmental activities have been noted, 
especially those having to do with the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. The book 

well adapted to its professed purposes 
of giving youths of junior high school age 

start in thinking intelligently about 
educational and vocational plans, of aid- 
ing them in accumulating appropriate in- 
formation, and of broadening their 
knowledge of the world’s work. 

a 
WORK AND WORKERS 

Labor Problems. By Frank Tracy Carlton. 
New York, D. C. Heath and Company, 1933. 
Pp. 458. $2.60. 

In twenty-six chapters Dr. Carlton, 
who is Professor of Economics in the 
Case School of Applied Science, presents 
a comprehensive discussion of the labor 
hovement: its history, its problems, and 
its future. Among the chapter headings 
are: “Historical Background of the Labor 
Movement,” “Migratory Labor and 
Radical Groups,” ‘Employers’ Associa- 
tions,” “Coercive Methods,” “Scientific 
Management,” ‘“Employe Representa- 
tion,” “Methods of Compensation,” 
“Human Engineering,” “Making Work 
Interesting,” “Stabilization of Employ- 
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ment,’ ““Women and Children in Indus 
try,’ “Labor Legislation Social Insur 
ance,’ “Immigration and Pi pulation 
Problems,” ‘““New Aspects of Education 

The material is appropriately organized 


for use as a text. Brief bibliog: phies 
appear at the end of each chapter 
~ a 


Critical Problems in School Administra- 
tion: Twelfth Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Educa 
tion Association, Washington, D. C.. 1934 
Pp. 384. $2. : 
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ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDX (‘Rats 
or Humans?"’) is a referee in an Ohi 
where it is her duty to make judi 
cisions on the cases of girls—to mak 


cisions, in the light of written texts and « 
periments, on vital issues of human 

in emotional distress. The gap between print 
and laboratory on the on nd, and 

and clinic 
prompted this article. She has written two 
books, Other Pe Daughters and | 
Among the Lowbrows, to bring some of tl 
human issues before the average reader. S| 
trained in a Psychological | 
and taught at Mt. Holyoke and Re 
leges before shifting to t 
tion of clinical psychologist 


on the other, she states, is wl 


was 


¢ pra tical Ssitua- 


GEORGE K PRATT M.D (“Seeing the 
Individual Whole’) is a psychiatrist in New 
York City. For many years he was Associate 
Medical Director of the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene. He has been—and 
continues to be specially interested in the 
community aspects of psychiatri problems 
as contrasted with institutional problems of 
mental disease. His clinical work brings 
him in touch with the contributions of many 
skills allied to psychiatry which often prove 
essential in constructing programs of re- 
habilitation for maladjusted individuals. 
Thus, he says, he has gained a deep respect 
and sympathy for the rdles play 1 by voca- 
tional guidance and personal or educational 
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counseling in such treatment programs. Dr.  sociate Editor of American Medicine 
Pratt has served for a number of years as_ is a former member of the Board of | 
the student mental hygiene counselor for an tion of New York City. 

eastern university and in addition is well 


known as a teacher and writer on mental FRANK J. O'BRIEN, M.D., (“How The 


hygiene aspects of education and social work. Choose Vocations”) has been for 
years Assistant Director of the Bureau 
IRA S. WILE, M.D., (“A Mental Hygienist Child Guidance of the City of New \ 
Looks at Guidance and Industry”) has, as He has had a large experience as co. 
his special interest, psychological medicine in psychiatry and in directing work 
and psychiatry in its various relations to tal hygiene. He was director of the | 
human adjustment. His work as Associate ville Psychological Clinic for nine year 


in Pediatrics at Mount Sinai Hospital, New for five years was instructor in the Depar 


Mf 


York, is well known. He is President of the ment of Psychiatry of the College of Med 


; 


Association for Personality Training and cine, University of Louisville, and for { 
member of the National and International years in the Louisville City Hospital 
Committees for Mental Hygiene. He lec- O’Brien has published articles on child g 


tures on the subject of Disorders of Con- dance in numerous periodicals in the educ 


duct and Personality in four New York col- tional and social welfare fields. 
leges. He has published two books this 


year, Sex Life of the Unmarried Adult and CAROLINE B. ZACHRY (“Mental Hygiene 


Handedness, Right and Left. His previous Programs in Secondary Schools’’) is C! 
publications include Sex Education, The man of the Progressive Education Ass 
Challenge of Childhood, and Marriage in tion’s Committee on the Study of Ado! 


the Modern Manner (with Mary Day cence of the Commission on Curriculum Re- 


Winn). Dr. Wile was for many years As- vision. She is Consultant in Mental Hj 
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giene for the Ethical Culture Schools and is 
a lecturer at the New School for Social Re- 
search. She is the author of Personality Ad- 
iustment of School Children and has been a 
contributor to educational and scientific 
iournals. Dr. Zachry has made comparative 
studies of clinics in Vienna, has directed the 
Menial Hygiene Institute of Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, and has been head of the 
psychology department at Montclair State 


Teachers College. 


ARTHUR H. RUGGLES, M.D., (‘Mental 
Hygiene in Colleges”) has a wealth of experi- 
ence as consultant in mental hygiene of the 
Department of University Health and as 
lecturer in psychiatry at Yale University 
which well qualifies him to write on this 
subject. He is the Superintendent of Butiér 
Hospital, Providence, Rhode Island, with 
which he has been associated since 1909, and 
is also Superintendent of the Emma Pendle- 
ton Bradley Home, a hospital for the care of 
hildren with nervous disorders, located at 
East Providence. Dr. Ruggles is President 
of the National Committtee for Mental 
Hygiene. 


HERBERT D. WILLIAMS, E. L. ANGELL, and 
ROBERT R. HANNUM (“Meeting the Occu- 
pational Needs of Problem Children’’) had 
their initiation into juvenile problems be- 
fore entering into their work in the Chil- 
dren's Village. The experience of HERBERT 
D. WILLIAMS has been unusually varied and 
of a kind which serves to give him keen in- 
sight into these problems and into the need 
of careful placement. This experience in- 
cludes teaching, running a southern planta- 
tion, organizing a teacher training depart- 
ment at Tulane University, acting as con- 
sulting psychologist and later as referee for 
Juvenile Courts in New Orleans and Toledo, 
organizing and directing a child guidance 
clinic, organizing community service for the 
prevention of delinquency throughout the 
Middle West, as well as teaching courses in 
vocational guidance and acting as director of 
a university placement bureau. During the 
past two years he has been in the psychiat- 
ric clinic of the Children’s Village as Direc- 
tor of Social Service. 


_ E. L. ANGELL was connected with work 
in boys’ organizations in north Texas, in 
various parts of which he has taught school. 
He has been doing graduate work in the 
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By Way of 
INTRODUCTION 


oe as a subscriber to Occu 
pations, know its value. Perhaps 

some of your friends, who would 
find it equally helpful, have never 
made its acquaintance. If you will 
list here the names and addresses of 


persons who you think should know 


about the magazine, we will send each 


of them a sample copy with a lette: 


explaining that we do so at your 


suggestion. 


Name 
Position 
Street Address 


City and State 


Name 
Position 
Street Address 


City and State 


Suggested by 


Tear out and mail to 
OcCUPATIONS, THE VOCATIONAL 


GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A practical manual on 
choosing a vocation for 
the high school student 


This book aims to give the student a 
definite program of procedure for approach- 
ing and solving the problems of choosing 
and pursuing a vocation. For the usual 
tabulation and information on many occu- 
pations it substitutes principles and methods 
which may be applied in analyzing and 
weighing any occupation and the reader’s 
fitness for it. 


i Find My 
Vocation 


by Harry Dexter Kitson 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, 


Columbia University 


216 pages, 5%4x8, illustrated 
$1.40 


After discussing the reasons why every 
one must have a vocation, the author ad- 
vises the reader first to look over the fields 
of work and see how numerous and varied 
they are. Then follow detailed instruc- 
tions for studying an occupation with a 
view to discovering its conditions, require- 
ments and rewards. Minute directions are 
given for obtaining information, through 
books, magazines, biographies and inter- 
views with workers. 

A practical treatment is given of the dif- 
ficult task of analyzing one’s self in the 
light of the occupational demands. Prac- 
tical suggestions are embodied for trying 
out vocations, preparing for a vocation, en- 
tering it, and progressing in it. Particular 
pains are taken to dispel false ideas which 
young people are likely to have about cer- 
tain occupations. Attention is given to the 
problems that confront girls and women, 
and young people in rural communities. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 






































field at Chicago and Columbia Universitig 
and is now with the Educational Departmen, 
of the Children’s Village. 


ROBERT R. HANNUM was for four years 
with the Boys’ Club of New York as Assis. 
tant Superintendent, and while there de. 
veloped an unusually successful method of 
job placement for young men. He has had 
considerable experience both as Assistant 
and as Director of camps for boys. For the 
past four years he has been conducting a 
experiment in vocational guidance and place. 
ment as applied to the problem individual 
under twenty-one years of age. 


ARCHIE ALLARDYCE (“Wandering Minds 
and Wandering Feet’) is a working coun- 
selor and adviser in the Transient Service 
Bureau at Dayton, Ohio, work for which his 
previous career has been excellent prepara 
tion. He has worked as a machinist and a 
civil, highway, drainage, geodetic, and min. 
ing engineering, and—since graduation from 
college—at railroad and architectural engi- 
neering. He had his graduate training in 
education and vocational guidance at Har. 
vard University and at the University of 
Cincinnati. 


As an Associate Professor of Education in 
Columbia University, as Secretary of Teach- 
ers College, and Secretary of New College, 
CLARENCE LINTON (‘Problems of the Ad- 
missions Officer’) has among his numerous 
duties his activities in connection with the 
admission of students to Teachers College 
and New College, with teaching courses in 
student personnel and administration, and 
with the chairmanship of numerous faculty 
committees on admission and guidance. He 
is the author of a book on Problems Arising 
in Admitting Students as Candidates for 
Professional Degrees in Education, and of 
magazine articles on related problems. Dr. 
Linton has had extensive experience as prit- 
cipal and superintendent of public schools 
and as an instructor in teachers colleges. 


J. HAROLD BRENNAN (“A Mirror fot 
Students”) has been on the staff of the 
Junior High School in Amsterdam, New 
York, as an industrial teacher for ten yeats, 
during which time he has continued his stud- 
ies on guidance at the Oswego State Nor- 
mal School and the Albany State Teachers 
College to supplement his practical experi 
ence in guidance work. 
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